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WHO’S WHO 


JAMES A. MAGNER exercises his priestly office in 
a variety of ways. He is, in addition to his parish 
duties, a professor at the Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, Chicago, an author contributing to many 
periodicals on contemporary subjects, a lecturer 
well known, the director of the Charles Carroll 
Forum, and a member of many learned societies. 
He has published many illuminating articles on 
Mexico, Spain, China and the international focal 
countries. .. . HELEN WALKER HOMAN has re- 
cently been engaged in Girl Scout work to such an 
extent that she has not written for these pages for 
some time. Her last article, December 9, 1936, may 
be discreetly referred to. In her earlier career she 
went from the Forum to the New Republic, and 
then graduated to the Commonweal, when it was 
started. She has written several books of letters to 
distinguished people: By Post to the Apostles, Let- 
ters to Saint Francis and His Friars. . .. ARNOLD 
LUNN has spent several weeks in Spain doing a lot 
of fine reporting for the English papers. He may be 
depended upon to return to these shores with much 
eye-witness evidence of the Communist blight in 
that torn Peninsula. . . . GERARD DONNELLY 
further exposes this blight in the latest attempt of 
the Communist party to lure Catholics of our country 
among the Reds. .. . T. J. WILLISON, eighty-five- 
year-old Cleveland author, returns to our columns 
with a piece he feels confident the critics will not 
be able to confute as they did his recent article 
on Felix Arvers. 


THIS MOMENT, while the presses wait, arrives 
Father LaFarge’s account of the Budapest Con- 
gress. It is necessarily held over until next week. 
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COMMENT 











OUR Pacific fleet is to visit New York during its 
1939 World’s Fair. Obviously to grace the occasion 
and to arouse the just pride of Americans. Oh, no! 
A mystery-minded metropolitan paper will have 
no such simple explanation. The display will be a 
“warning to the Fascist nations of Europe.” Pre- 
sumably “Fascist” Japan has been sufficiently 
warned. An international Sherlock Holmes must 
find the plot confusing. Not more so than the quan- 
dary of certain cabinet members contradicting one 
another or themselves on the 1938 model of making 
the world safe for—what? Fortunately the heart 
of Congress so far has pulsated normally. The Lud- 
low resolution, we may believe, was defeated not 
because it objected to Americans becoming cannon 
fodder on foreign soils, but because it was judged 
impolitic at the moment. 


NOR is the upper House comatose. The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee made public, May 30, a 
report approving legislation which would compel 
every one having net wealth of $1,000 or more to 
lend money to the Government in wartime by buy- 
ing bonds, ranging in amounts from five per cent of 
net wealth of $1,000 to seventy-five per cent of 
fortunes of more than $100,000,000, interest not to 
exceed one per cent and not tax exempt. Overriding 
objections raised by the War, Navy and Treasury 
Departments, the Committee thus recommended 
the report to the Senate: “The surest way to pre- 
vent this country from being drawn into a future 
war is to draft money as well as man power.” The 
recommendation may not be voted on at present, 
but it and the Ludlow resolution strengthen the 
vaccination advised by George Washington and ad- 
ministered at such terrible cost in 1917-18 against 
foreign entanglements. 


ENGLAND’S World-War premier thinks “it is a 
sad thing for an old fellow in his seventy-sixth year 
to see the British flag becoming the jest of nations.” 
The “old fellow” became quite worked up over 
Britain’s “twittering little protests” to the Spanish 
Nationalists over the bombing of British ships in 
Red-controlled harbors. The septuagenarian Lloyd 
George has not recovered from the attack of dotage 
he suffered in 1918 when he, along with Clemen- 
ceau and Wilson, carved up the rest of Europe ac- 
cording to their doting fancies with complete dis- 
regard for the rights of others. To no other living 
person more than him does Europe point the ac- 
cusing finger for the chaos that prevails on the 
Continent. Had equity and justice motivated him 
the nations would not be at one another’s throats. 
There would not have been a defiant Germany. As 
for Mussolini, whom he charges with “out-Herod- 
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ing Herod in killing thousands of innocent people,” 
he must have made that remark with a winking eye 
and tongue in cheek. His own country pointed the 
way to the Duce and has given a far better exam- 
ple. It would be far better for the canny Welshman 
to bethink himself of the account he will soon have 
to render to his Maker for the godless mess he has 
made of world affairs. 


PREDICTION was freely offered earlier in the year 
that American labor interests would clash when 
John Lewis would send his own CIO candidate for 
the election of a director of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva. The American Government inter- 
ested itself in the election, persuaded Mr. Lewis to 
withhold his demand for CIO representation for a 
year and then threw its influence behind Mr. Win- 
ant to secure his election. Geneva has reached a 
pass when outgrowths and efflorescences of the 
League have become more important than the 
League itself. The International Labor Office is a 
growing institution, not representing governments 
alone as the League; its delegates act as arbiters 
between the representation of the employers and 
labor. Its influence in guiding and controlling inter- 
national labor legislation is apparent, as is its ser- 
viceableness to a government actively engaged in 
and desirous of furthering social and labor legisla- 
tion. Many of the labor planks for which the United 
States is working could be left high and dry above 
the standard of other industrial countries. The first 
American elected to an office hitherto held by 
France and England, Mr. John G. Winant, is a 
former Governor of New Hampshire, a Roosevelt 
appointee as first head of the Social Security Boaryi. 
Taken in conjunction with Mr. Hull’s recent pro- 
nouncements and Secretary Roper’s plea for a 
world economic conference, the Government’s ac- 
tive backing of Mr. Winant marks a definite trend 
away from our policy of isolation. Thus while Eng- 
land, with France, the staunch protagonist of the 
League, loses faith in it, the United States, a non- 
member turns its face toward a new policy. 


ONE does not have to travel to Utah to witness 
the phenomenon reported by the 81-year-old presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church. Commenting on the 
lackadaisical dilettanteism of labor on WPA jobs, 
the venerable patriarch seemed surprised that 
while observing the workers he was able to count 
four between every shovelful and in some cases 
even as high as forty. He would not have minded 
that so much if the shovelfuls had not been “mighty 
skimpy” ones. Such procedure he hardly considered 
healthy for the advancement of the pioneer spirit 
of Mormonism. It was not such shovelfuls that their 




















Mormon ancestors took when they builded their 
irrigation canals and worked the soil that converted 
Utah wastes into a Mormon paradise. ‘But Mr. 
Heber J. Grant may witness a similar scene on 
WPA jobs in any of our large cities throughout the 
country. It nearly always takes four men to lower 
a small hand bucket of sand or bricks into a hole. 
But the blame is not to be laid to labor. What in- 
ducement is there for the worker on a job that, 
after all is said, is little short of a dole? Employ- 
ment, that begins and ends nowhere, kills ambition 
and initiative. The trouble rests with the govern- 
mental conditions that force the workers into such 
employment. 


GHOST-WRITING somewhat like cosmetics is now 
admitted into the best of society. In fact the art has 
become a skilled profession, embracing all fields of 
communication to the public. The highest legal 
opinion is now attributed to a ghost-writer, especial- 
ly if one does not admire the legal ability of the 
judge. That busy men even with literary ability 
need the service of ghost-writing is evident. As the 
public is not consequently deceived, the literary 
morality involved seems on a par with the phrases, 
“not at home,” “in conference.”’ But a more subtle 
question of the ethics of ghost-writing has arisen. 
The art has invaded collegiate halls. Assignments 
and research papers are being done for students by 
paid ghost-writers. So far the beneficiaries are the 
“dumb” students. But even so, may a fellow stu- 
dent act as such a ghost-writer? May the professor 
knowingly accept such assignments on the above 
theory of “not at home”? Of course, the happy 
solution would be for the dumb student to stay at 
home. 


THE appearance of the June number of the quar- 
terly Thought presents a well balanced menu of 
scholarly, informative and pleasing articles and is 
well up to the measure of progress set during the 
current year. The ultimate and proximate objec- 
tives of education are clearly and forcibly put for- 
ward in Directive Philosophy of Education by 
William A. Kelly. Its reading becomes a positive 
delight after the reading of so much on the subject 
devoid of any sound philosophical or educational 
theory. A. C. Pegis, steering his course between 
those like Luther, who accused the incorporation of 
Greek philosophy by the Middle Ages with destroy- 
ing supernatural Christianity, and the moderns, who 
deplore the influence of Christian ideas on philoso- 
phy, stresses three historical frontiers of Scholas- 
ticism. By its acceptance of a Christian universe, 
its views on unity and multiplicity linked to a free 
Creator eventuated in a belief in the increasing lib- 
erty of the individual. Secondly, Christian philoso- 
phy has become the historical vindication as well as 
the historical salvation of human reason. Thirdly, 
and in a brilliant manner, Dr. Pegis shows how it 
is to save reason from tragic shipwreck that ideal- 
ism is rejected by Scholasticism’s adherents. Youree 
Watson in a very interesting way traces the theo- 


retical and historical attitude of the Church toward 
drama. A documented reliable article by Thomas 
F. Connery on the Third International is timely just 
now. Sandwiched between two articles of note, deal- 
ing with the sovereignty of the people from a dis- 
tinct connotation, by Fathers Zwierlein and Moor- 
house Millar, is one on Two Hundred Years of Span- 
ish Church History by E. A. Peers, one of the best 
known and authoritative writers on Spain. Besides 
an Editorial Survey on current matters of interest, 
the Book Reviews section maintains its usual stand- 
ard of excellence as a useful guide to book pur- 
chasers. The reviews, as is aiso the case with the 
articles, have been pruned to a judicious length 
without suffering any detriment thereby, in the re- 
juvenation process which has made Thought one of 
our leading periodicals in the field of science, phi- 
losophy and sociology. 


OUR large cities complain that relief funds for food, 
shelter, hospitalization are strained to a continual 
breaking point by the presence of non-residents, 
drawn from their native heaths by the old mirage 
of finding a good job overlooked by the million 
local metropolitans. San Francisco and New York 
with their 1939 world’s fairs will become more 
bedazzling. The number of young women seeking 
work in the latter city has increased fivefold within 
a year and fewer jobs are available according to 
the supervisor of the Girls Service League. She 
added that girls between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one who found it necessary to take jobs 
outside their own fields “often experienced severe 
breaks in morale.” If our youth must come to the 
big city, let them make certain beforehand of 
Catholic surroundings. Then, when there are neither 
wages or a floor under wages, nor hours of labor 
or a ceiling over them, the disillusioned youth, who 
imagined he had but to lift the knocker on any door 
behind which opportunity expectingly awaited him, 
can more easily return to its paternal floor and 
ceiling. 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON had a master’s skill 
in showing even the physical sanity of the Church’s 
doctrines. The latest confirmation of this truth in 
regard to the permanence of marriage is had in a 
report submitted June 2 by Dr. Ira S. Wile to the 
Eugenics Research Association. The number of 
divorced persons admitted to hospitals for mental 
disorders far exceeds that of the widowed and is 
greatly out of proportion to that of the single and 
married. Paul Popence showed from statistics that 
marriages performed by justices of the peace are 
not so permanent as those by clergymen. And the 
Church’s teaching of the brotherhood of men had 
its confirmation in the assertion of President 
Laurence H. Snyder that much of the current 
world-wide unrest originated in a conflicting phi- 
losophy regarding racial qualities. This scholar’s 
advice to geneticists that they “lay an adequate 
knowledge of inheritance in man” is a version of 
G. K’s philosophy of life. 
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SECRETARY BROWDER 
EXTENDS A BROTHERLY HAND 


Catholics are invited to join the Democratic Front 


GERARD DONNELLY, S. J. 











HARDLY an eyebrow will be raised over the news 
that Mr. Earl Browder, the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, is no habitual reader of the 
Papal Encyclicals. 

To be sure, the Pope’s views, vigorously expressed 
during the past sixteen years on a wide variety of 
topics, have roused interest and met with acclaim 
in the most unexpected quarters. But few of the 
Holy Father’s admirers—not even the more opti- 
mistic—entertain the notion that any Papal docu- 
ment has ever bated Mr. Browder’s breath or caused 
him to read far into the night or even, for that 
matter, induced him to spend a dime for a copy of 
the official text. And if it be true it is certainly not 
odd that the Secretary should have neglected all 
the Roman pronouncements, for doubtless he has 
felt that they were concerned with purely sectarian 
or perhaps highly pious topics which had no inter- 
est for him personally, nor any bearing at all upon 
his intensely practical job of striving and sweating 
in the interests of the New Day. 

Yet a possible exception should be noted. Nobody 
would be much astonished to learn that Mr. 
Browder had examined at least one recent papal 
document—the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris of 
March, 1937. For one thing, the party leader insists 
that he “has been reading Communist literature, 
systematically and assiduously, for thirty-two 
years”—a claim which clearly implies that he fol- 
lows the writings of all his major opponents as well 
as of his friends. And on the other hand, this En- 
cyclical happens to be the most searching analysis 
of Communism ever made. Surely Mr. Browder 
must have heard of it. It came from the pen of the 
Comintern’s most prominent and persistent enemy. 
It was given to the world with an accompaniment 
of vast publicity in the daily press. It is the must 
serious attack ever directed against the cause that 
lies closest to Mr. Browder’s heart. Its text has been 
easily available in cheap pamphlet form for more 
than a year. Considering all this, one could reason- 
ably conclude that Mr. Browder might have found 
time to look over this Encyclical and even to study 
it with some care. 

But it is now quite apparent that he failed in this 
rather obvious duty. 

During the final days of May the Communist 
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Party of the United States, represented by 1,500 
delegates and perhaps some 20,000 sympathizers, 
held its tenth national convention in New York 
City. On Saturday morning a hand-picked lot of 
comrades, about 3,000 in number, packed them- 
selves into Carnegie Hall to hear their General 
Secretary’s official report on the state of the nation. 
Some sort of long-distance record was probably 
established on that occasion, for counting in the 
moments allowed for tumultuous applause when- 
ever jobs, security, democracy and peace were men- 
tioned and likewise counting other lengthy periods 
consumed by hearty boos against Fascism, the 
Official clockers estimate that Mr. Browder reported 
to his audience for nearly four and one half hours. 
However, none of the newspapers gave critical 
examination to that portion of the report which 
proposed a fraternal alliance between Catholics and 
Communists—for the achieving of the full party 
program of socialism through democracy. 

In some ten or twelve long paragraphs knocking 
down the obstacles to this proposed alliance, Mr. 
Browder set forth his understanding of Catholic 
doctrine and begged Catholic authorities to correct 
him if he happened to be wrong. Catholic religious 
beliefs, Catholic ethical standards, Catholic moral 
views about family and social conduct, the freedom 
enjoyed by Catholics in their choice of political 
affiliation—he dealt with all of these topics, and yet 
in none of them could he find any serious reasons 
causing Catholics to shrink from his outstretched 
hand of brotherly cooperation. 

For some reason or other the Daily Worker was 
at pains to feature the complete text of this par- 
ticular portion of the address. A careful examina- 
tion of the paragraphs shows Mr. Browder to be 
badly mistaken in his grasp of Catholic doctrine, 
but as it turns out there was really no need what- 
ever for his request to Catholics to correct any 
possible errors. The “precise and detailed correc- 
tion” that he begged for happens to be fully sup- 
plied in the Papal document dated fifteen months 
ago. 

Readers of this Review hardly need to be re- 
minded again of the popular-front policy adopted 
by the Comintern in the Moscow meeting of 1935. 
But it is increasingly clear that the inauguration of 


























that policy greatly simplified the technique for 
building up the party in the United States and made 
the job much easier. All the scorn and contempt 
for democracy hitherto poured out by the Com- 
munist prophets and philosophers was to be com- 
pletely hushed up and, if possible, erased from the 
memory of the people. As a most effective instru- 
ment for winning converts, the party was to work 
up a burning public passion for human liberty, civil 
rights and other civic notions highly cherished by 
the citizens of these states. Particularly, the party 
was to assert itself as the champion and standard 
bearer of democracy. 

Hence, it was probably something more than a 
coincidence that Mr. Browder had a good deal to 
say in the first part of his speech about democracy, 
about the glory of the democratic front, about the 
unity which ought to join the oppressed, the ex- 
ploited masses and the toilers of field or factory to 
the Communist leadership ard party. The party, 
he continued, must make a valiant effort to reach 
the whole population. All the people must be rallied 
under the standards of justice, peace, democracy, 
security and thus brought into the fight against 
the reactionaries, the Fascists, the war makers, the 
monopoly capitalists and their cruel attack against 
wages, trade unions, living standards, and so on. 
Hence, under the bright banners of this democratic 
front and equally dedicated to the noble fight 
against the exploiters, Catholics too should take 
their rightful place. “Within the camp of democracy 
are included the great majority of the members of 
the Catholic Church,” reported the Secretary; “We 
Communists extend the hand of brotherly coopera- 
tion to them and express our pleasure to find our- 
selves fighting shoulder to shoulder with them for 
the same economic and social aims.” 

But this bold use of the term democracy is an 
example of the Communist tactics which the Pope 
denounces as trickery and deceit. 

Declares the Encyclical: 

In the beginning Communism showed itself in all 
its perversity. But very soon it realized that it was 
thus alienating the people. It has therefore changed 
its tactics and strives to entice the multitudes by 
trickery of various forms, hiding its real designs be- 
hind ideas that are good and attractive. .. . Again, 
without receding an inch from their subversive prin- 
ciples, Communists invite Catholics to collaborate 
with them in the realm of so-called humanitarianism 
and charity. 

So what about the outstretched hand of brotherly 
cooperation? Can Catholics take it? Can they join 
with the popular front and lend their aid in the 
battle for the “Socialist reorganization of the 
United States to the common ownership and opera- 
tion of our economy for the benefit of all,” as the 
Secretary neatly puts it? 

Well, most Catholics are fully aware of the fact 
that in any proposed plan of cooperation it is the 
Communist purpose — frankly and repeatedly 
avowed in the Comintern meetings—to bring all 
participants to the ultimate Communist goal, 
namely, to the destruction of all existing forms of 
Government, of all institutions based on Christian 
principles, and of religion itself. And as for the 


pleasant alliance between Catholics and Commu- 
nists, proposed by Mr. Browder, the Encyclical has 
a clear and simple response: 

Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no one who 
would save Christian civilization may collaborate 
with it in any undertaking whatsoever. Those who 
permit themselves to be deceived into lending their 
aid towards the triumph of Communism in their 
own country will be the first to fall victims to their 
error. 

The main flaw in Mr. Browder’s appeal to Catho- 
lics was that he tried to depict his party as nothing 
more than a political organization, and in conse- 
quence he had nothing whatever to say about those 
factors—the materialistic philosophy, for instance, 
or the essential atheism—which specifically sep- 
arate it from other political parties. The Commu- 
nist party is no more concerned with the sectarian 
religious beliefs of its members than is the Repub- 
lican party, Mr. Browder went on to imply. It sees 
no cause for dissension in its followers’ conflicting 
views on divorce or other problems of social and 
family morality—no more than does the Democratic 
or the Progressive party. The Catholic, therefore, 
ought not to worry about giving his allegiance to 
the party or joining the democratic front. Since he 
is not prevented by doctrinal restrictions from vot- 
ing for Roosevelt, Landon, or LaFollette, why should 
he permit dogmatic considerations to sway him in 
the purely political question of affiliating with the 
hammer and sickle? 

Hence Mr. Browder, by bravely “putting aside 
matters of religious belief, ethics, or family moral- 
ity, as matters on which there can be no differences 
between us,” comes into serious conflict with the 
Pope who called Communism a peril—‘“the first, 
the greatest, the most general peril, which assails 
individual dignity, the sanctity of the family, the 
safety of civil life, and religion.” 

And as for the Secretary’s claim that Catholics 
and Communists are already fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for the same economic and social aims— 
this will be news indeed to the Papists, particularly 
if the latter pause to recall the ultimate aims of 
Marxism. It will also be news to the Vatican, for the 
Holy Father noted a number of unsurmountable 
objections to the social-economic order envisaged 
by Mr. Browder’s friends and superiors. 

“Communism,” says the Pope 
strips man of his liberty, robs human personality 
of all its dignity, removes all moral restraints. There 
is no recognition of any right of the individual in his 
relation to the collectivity, no natural right accorded 
to human personality. Nor is the individual granted 
any property rights over material goods or the 
means of production. Communism makes marriage 
and the family a purely artificial and civil institu- 
tion, the outcome of a specific economic system. The 
right of education is denied to parents. Communism 
recognizes in the collectivity the unlimited discretion 
to draft individuals for labor with no regard for 
their personal welfare. Morality and law would be 
nothing but a derivation of the existing economic 
order. It is a system full of errors and sophisms, 
opposed to reasor. and divine revelation. It subverts 
the social order because it means the destruction of 
its foundations. 

That passage by itself is a complete answer to 
Mr. Browéer’s appeal. 
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THE FAR-EASTERN CRISIS 






AND ITS EFFECT ON THE CHURCH 


AMONG the problems to which the Japanese in- 
vasion of China has given rise, few will be of 
greater importance than the outcome for Chris- 
tianity. Although the nations in conflict are actu- 
ally missionary countries, the Catholic minorities 
involved have already become sufficiently articulate 
to voice their respeetive points of view in a way 
that indicates a serious crisis for the Church in the 
Far East. The province of Hopei, which is possibly 
the leading Catholic center of China, since about 
800,000 Catholics, or over one-fourth of the total 
Catholic population of the country, live there, has 
been in the direct line of fire and suffered incalcul- 
able losses. Shanghai, also an important Catholic 
center, has suffered grievously from the war; and 
the assassination of its leading Catholic layman has 
simply added to a confusion of Faith amid the 
struggle which has involved two powerful nationali- 
ties of the Far East. 

The Catholics of Japan are keenly aware of the 
dilemma in which they have been placed by circum- 
stances, and have hastened to reconcile their ethi- 
cal position with what they regard as the realities 
of the situation. According to a manifesto issued by 
the National Committee of the Catholics of that 
country, the present military initiative of Japan is 
a “just” one of punitive expedition, in view of 
Japan’s rights and interests in Manchuria and 
North China. These, they maintain, have been vio- 
lated or menaced by anti-Japanese agitation, eco- 
nomic attacks upon Japanese properties, and by 
Communism. 

Declaring that “the justice of a war does not de- 
pend upon its physical but upon its moral author- 
ship,” the manifesto recalls that “according to 
Catholic standards of morality, a state unjustly 
menaced in its vital interests—be they material, 
moral, or spiritual—is even permitted to make use 
of its right to self defence per modum praeventio- 
nis.” In this instance, it states: “The present con- 
flict between China and Japan is not a formal war 
in its strictest sense, which is usually defined as a 
conflict between the armed forces of two or more 
sovereign states, but a warlike measure, termed as 
‘punitive expedition’ which means a violent meas- 
ure taken generally by one state against another 
semi-civilized or loosely organized state to obtain 
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Christianity must be rescued from encircling dangers 


JAMES A. MAGNER 












redress against violated treaties or rights which 
cannot be secured through ordinary diplomatic 
dealings.” 

On the other hand, many observers believe that 
the military party dominating Japan at present is 
not only extremely nationalistic but also anti-Cath- 
olic, in spite of the “Instruction” issued by the Vati- 
can in 1936 to the effect that Japanese Catholics 
might perform the ceremonial honors before the 
shrines of the Emperor without compromising their 
Catholic faith. Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, Vicar Apostolic 
of Nanking, China, has countered the views of his 
Japanese co-religionists by declaring that the pre- 
ponderance of Japanese military castes has given 
rise to an imperialism which disguises its policy 
of force behind juridical formulas. “They say they 
want to deliver China from the disintegration 
caused by Communism,” he replies. “But Commu- 
nism in China is disappearing, and the patriotic 
efforts made by the Chinese nation are sufficient 
proof of it. Chiang Kai-Shek, China’s dictator, 
dealt Communism a fatal blow in 1928, and from 
then on he could proceed more slowly and methodi- 
cally. That these methods were successful can be 
seen from the fact that even the Eighth Army— 
composed as it is of ex-Communists—placed itself 
under the Marshal’s orders to fight against the 
Japanese invaders.” 

Others who have been close to the scene, while 
recognizing the hand of Russia in certain Commu- 
nist manifestations in China, are inclined to feel 
that Chinese Communism, in its principles and ob- 
jectives, has not necessarily been opposed to re- 
ligion in general, nor has it been antagonistic to 
Catholicism in particular. 

Great distress has been felt in the Congregation 
of the Faith over the murder of the Chinese Cath- 
olic philanthropist, Lo Pa-Hong, who was killed 
either by a Communist or, more probably, by a 
Chinese nationalist in resentment of his attempts 
to cooperate with the Japanese in restoring order 
to Shanghai. But, in spite of a press report to the 
effect that the Vatican was inclined to favor the 
Japanese cause, the Holy See has maintained a 
strict neutrality in the entire affair. Its interests 
are concerned rather in seeing the establishment of 
an agreement between China and Japan which will 






















exclude Russian Bolshevism and result in the devel- 
opment of the Church on a native basis, indepen- 
dent of Western imperialism or nationalistic sup- 
port. The consecration of several native Chinese 
bishops has already demonstrated this policy, and 
the recent consecration of the first native Japanese 
Archbishop, Peter Tatsue Dei of Tokyo seems to 
indicate the confidence of the Vatican in the devel- 
opment of the Church in Japan. 

That the Church is eager to dissociate itself in 
the mind of Orientals from European temporal in- 
terests appears also from the address of the Papal 
Legate, Monsignor Kierkels, C.P., Titular Arch- 
bishop of Salamis and Apostolic Delegate to the 
East Indies, on the occasion of the recent All-India 
Eucharistic Congress held in Madras. In his reply 
to the Hindu Councilors, the Papal Legate praised 
Gandhi, “who in his immense endeavors for India’s 
economic uplift never loses sight of the spiritual 
values,” and emphasized the point that the Catholic 
Church is not the mouthpiece of Europe or of Euro- 
pean politics. “That voice,” he maintained, “is 
neither of the East nor of the West; it is the voice 
of the spirit, independent of climes, nowhere alien 
any more than the voice of science and truth, al- 
though, as on the day of Pentecost, it is meant to 
be heard by each in the tongue wherein he was 
born.” 

Whatever the outcome of the present conflict, it 
appears practically certain that the Church in 
China will have to depend more and more upon its 
native clergy. The attitude taken by the foreign 
countries which have supplied missionaries has not 
notably contributed to increase the confidence of 
either China or Japan in their sincerity or prestige; 
and the victory of Japan might possibly eventuate 
in a notable curtailment of American and French 
missionary influence in the recently conquered ter- 
ritories. 

Thus far, however, while native elements of the 
Church have naturally shown a pronounced patri- 
otism for their respective causes, foreign mission- 
aries have kept remarkably free from partisan is- 
sues, and practically all the missionary centers 
have been converted into hospitals and asylums for 
refugees. In this conflict, the Church as such has 
carefully abstained from passing final judgment 
and has confined itself through its missionaries and 
missionary facilities to functions of a humanitarian 
nature. 

Nevertheless, with hardly more than 3,000,000 
Catholics in China, in a total population of well 
over 300,000,000, the Church Universal will be 
forced, for some time to come, to provide funds for 
extension purposes in this field, no matter who 
emerges victor from the titanic struggle. Moreover, 
until the number of native clergy is notably in- 
creased, foreign missionaries will still remain indis- 
pensable, if the Church is to make any appreciable 
gains. At the present time, native Chinese heads 
are in charge of hardly more than one-fifth of the 
Catholic population. In the event of a Japanese 
hegemony, the Japanese Church would be unable 
to assume a position of leadership, and the Chinese 
people would hardly be disposed to accept Japanese 








missionaries, even if Japan were prepared to send 
them. 

Certain observers seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the progress of Christianity in China, or, 
for that matter, in Japan, is almost entirely depen- 
dent upon the support and protection afforded to 
foreign missionaries and cultural leaders by their 
respective governments, so that either the triumph 
of Japan or the development of a strong national- 
ism in China is bound to result in a strong reaction 
against missionary development of any kind. It is 
quite true that there are important intellectual ele- 
ments in China which are interested only in the 
material benefits of Western civilization, just as it 
is true that important chauvinistic elements in 
Japan find Christian theism difficult to reconcile 
with their traditional patriotic “worship” of the 
Emperor. 

Nevertheless, where the Catholic Faith has taken 
root, it has endeared itself to the people, who have 
clung to it even at the cost of great sacrifices; and 
neither the pronouncements of the Vatican nor the 
civic attitude of Catholics in China and Japan has 
justified any reaction in the contemporary Far 
East except that of confidence in the Church as a 
sympathetic and constructive force in the better- 
ment of its peoples. 


REDEEMED SPAIN 
ARNOLD LUNN 











AT SARAGOSSA I met a British correspondent 
who admitted that he had come to Spain with the 
usual prejudices against Franco, and attributed his 
conversion very largely to the enthusiasm of the 
civilians in the towns which he had entered shortly 
after their capture by the Nationalists. He had 
been impressed by the fact that the Nationalist 
troops were greeted by their own songs in the 
towns which they were relieving. Men and women 
had braved the penalties of listening in to the Na- 
tionalist wireless, and had memorized the words 
and tunes of songs composed during this war in 
order to be able to sing them on the day of deliver- 
ance. 

During the battle for the sea I saw many groups 
of peasants returning to the villages from which 
they had fled during the Red regime. The saddest 
sight that I saw in Spain was an old woman in 
Belchite, one of the few villages which have been 
virtually destroyed by bombardment. She was sit- 
ting in front of what had once been her home, a 
house the walls of which were still decorated with 
Red notices, and the roof of which had been re- 
moved by a shell. The desolation all around her was 
an outward expression of her own personal afflic- 
tion. This was her story. 

When the Reds were driven from Belchite they 
deported the male population, not only the younger 
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men whom they conscripted, but old men like her 
husband. During the Nationalist advance in March 
her husband had been left behind by the retreating 
Reds, but had only lived for a few days. The old 
woman had just returned from burying him. We 
left her moaning quietly to herself in the April 
sunshine. 

I visited Lerida a few days after it had been cap- 
tured, and climbed up to the castle on the hill where 
Moors were billetted. I peeped cautiously over the 
parapet below which the ground fell steeply to the 
river, the other bank of which was in the hands of 
the enemy. The Reds were not firing, and the Moor 
who took us round, like a conscientious guide, did 
his best to make them put up a good performance. 
He fired twelve rounds and thereby provoked an 
angry burst of reprisals. Whereupon the Moor 
turned to us with the complacent smile of an Al- 
pine guide who has produced a famous mountain 
echo for the benefit of his tourists. 

A lady, English by birth and Spanish by mar- 
riage, who organizes the relief during the first few 
days after the capture of a town before the civil 
authorities take control, described to me her ex- 
periences in Lerida. 

Her first task was to rescue the inmates of an 
asylum for old men and women who had been left 
by the Reds to fend for themselves. 

“Many of them,” said my friend, “were bedrid- 
den, and indeed some were in such a terrible condi- 
tion that their skin came away when we tried to 
undress them. 

“The only survivor of the Lerida priests emerged 
from hiding and arranged a temporary altar. Mass 
was served by a boy of eighteen. We were all edified 
by his reverence and devotion. Next day a woman 
came into the room where we were serving meals, 
saw the pious altar boy and gave a scream of ter- 
ror, “That boy,’ she exclaimed, ‘threatened to mur- 
der me and bragged that he had already killed two 
priests.’ 

“The devout altar boy was led away protesting 
that he had been misled by older men. Next day 
two civilians whom we were feeding were identified 
as men who had buried people alive during the Red 
occupation.” 

It is difficult to understand why the Reds, who 
are desperately short of food, should add to their 
difficulties by deporting civilians from the towns. 
It is, of course, galling for the Reds to feel that the 
population are longing for deliverance, and it would 
be easy to understand isolated acts of capricious 
vengeance during the last hours of retreating, but 
the determining factor in their policy is not caprice 
but system. The controlling powers in Red Spain 
know that the war is lost, and are prolonging the 
useless struggle and deporting the civilian popula- 
tion because they believe that everything which 
impoverishes Spain and embitters Spaniards will 
render the task of reconstruction more difficult, 
and thereby increase the chances of a future Com- 
munist Revolution. 

The Spanish Reds have made things so difficult 
for their friends. Anglican deans draw careful dis- 
tinctions between anti-clericalism which merely 
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murders priests, and that hatred of God which is 
unknown among the violators of nuns. Whereupon 
the thoughtless Reds proclaim to the world in 
Vanguardia their determination to uproot religion 
root and branch. Our Progressives represent the 
Red gangsters as the champions of the poor, and 
the poor cheer lustily when their Red champions 
depart. Communists are forever contrasting their 
own enlightened support of science with the alleged 
hostility of the Church, and their followers in Spain 
proceed to wreck the world famous observatory at 
Tortosa which was founded and maintained by the 
Jesuits. 

Lerroux, greatest of Spanish Radicals, described 
his erstwhile allies as “frenzied primitives.” Had 
these frenzied primitives won, Christian civilization 
in all its aspects, religious, social, esthetic and 
scientific, would have been overthrown, destroyed 
in Spain. 

An acquaintance of mine confessed to me that 
he was strongly attracted to the Catholic Church 
because the Catholic Church alone believes in a 
personal devil. “I didn’t believe in the devil until I 
went to Russia,” he said, “but after spending three 
years in Leningrad I know that Satanism is no 
mere figure of speech.” 

People may be divided into those who have seen 
the mark of the beast and those who, like the 
Bishop of Chelmsford, have lived comfortable shel- 
tered lives, and who have, as yet, no need of a 
Franco to save them from a revolution to the pro- 
voking of which their own folly has contributed. 
It is, of course, understandable that the Bishop of 
Chelmsford should prefer to defend Spanish Com- 
munism than to apply Communistic principles to 
clerical incomes at home. Even so there should be 
some limits to episcopal gullibility. In Barcelona 
they must have laughed heartily over the Bishop’s 
recent statement that hundreds of priests are min- 
istering to the faithful in Red Spain. True enough, 
but only in conditions similar to those in which 
Mass was celebrated in Elizabethan England. I have 
visited scores of churches in the Spain redeemed 
from the Reds. Some had been turned into garages, 
cinemas and dancing halls, but most of them have 
been destroyed with sadistic thoroughness that 
speaks eloquently of the diabolical hatred of the 
perpetrators. 

The routine explanation of these outrages is that 
they are due not to hatred of religion but to anti- 
clericalism. I wonder what would be the bishop’s 
reaction to the cemetery at Huesca. This cemetery 
was occupied for eighteen months by a Red bat- 
talion. Every cross and every statue had been muti- 
lated. The chapel had been turned into a barber’s 
saloon, and a corner of the cemetery into “Shang- 
hai Bar.” Many of the graves had been re-opened 
and violated. 

I saw a father and mother reburying a child. Many 
of the coffins which had been laid in niches along 
the cemetery walls had been pulled out, and the 
coffins opened and desecrated. The body of a baby, 
so smal] that it could scarcely have lived for many 
hours, had been replaced in its coffin. Its tiny mum- 
mified fingers suggested the wizened claws of some 








small bird. There was no head. Some mild anti- 
clerical had put his hand into that coffin, pulled out 
that baby’s head, and then restored the body to the 
coffin. 

In every war cruel things are done near the 
front; in this war the most obscene atrocities have 
been those perpetrated at the base. Peace-time 
atrocities leave their records in our own police 
courts, but in civilized countries pathological de- 
generates are imprisoned, whereas Red Spain is 
controlled by that type of brute. The Huesca ceme- 
tery does not represent the results of a solitary 
outburst of mad fury. The significance of Huesca is 
the fact that Reds and their officers lived for eight- 


een months among these scenes of inhuman, bestial 
squalor. 

“People,” remarked my friend General Fuller, 
“sometimes describe this sort of thing as outbursts 
of animalism, a libel on the animal, for the animai 
is a noble beast. When man becomes the slave of 
matter he does not degenerate into an animal, he 
descends to the level of the satanic.” 

When Toledo was relieved people ran through 
the streets shouting that the “bestia” was dying. 
They knew. They had not read about these things. 
They had seen the mark of the beast. The “bestia” 
is dying in Red Spain, but his death agonies are 
pretty foul. 


THE FAIRY COMMENTATOR 
HEARS THE WOMAN EDUCATOR 


Impolite conversation about the needs of children 


HELEN WALKER HOMAN 





IT WAS at a meeting of women educators that I 
encountered my first fairy. She was gossamer- 
winged, tiny, exquisite; and to all appearances quite 
in the best fairy tradition. Not being an educator, 
I had no more right to be one of that assemblage 
than the fairy herself, although unmitigable cir- 
cumstances had occasioned my being placed in its 
midst. 

The speaker of the afternoon, a solemn woman, 
alarmingly sincere of purpose, began: ‘“Experi- 
ments have demonstrated that children are no 
longer interested in fairies. . . .” 

It was at this point that the fairy surprisingly 
flew, apparently from nowhere, and landed right 
onto my lap. 

“Excuse me,” she said politely, “but you seem to 
have a friendly face—and after that one, I need 
something to sit on.” 

“T should think you might,” I gasped in aston- 
ishment. “I’m delighted to meet you. Please make 
yourself at home.” 

“Thank you,” she said, mopping a tiny brow with 
an infinitesimal shred of gossamer. “When they 
tell you that children are no longer interested in 
fairies, it’s a bit of a shock. I can’t quite make out 
these educators. They don’t know what they are 
talking about.” 

“But it’s all nonsense,” I began indignantly. (Our 


conversation had, of course, from the start been 
carried on sotto voce.) “I don’t believe a word of it. 
Children will always be interested in fairies—and 
not only children but all pseudo-grown-ups like me, 
besides.” 

She gave my hand a friendly pat, if pat may be 
used for something which felt like the impact of a 
dandelion seed. 

“Oh, we all know that you believe in us. It’s why 
other people think you're a little nutty. But we’re 
for you.” 

“Thanks,” said I, a little uncertainly, though the 
left-handed compliment seemed to be ear-marked 
with sincerity. 

“You’ve always been sound, if a bit dense at 
times.” 

The woman educator was continuing: “Nor have 
children today any interest in magic. .. .” 

“Absurd,” I whispered to my little friend. “Of 
course I’m no educator, but———” 

“Educator?” she intoned derisively. “Is that 
what these women consider themselves?” 

“Oh, yes; some of them here are very prominent 
in that field. When I came in today, I could feel 
them all looking at me and thinking: ‘She’s no 
educator; she’s no educator.’ ”’ 

“Congratulations,” said the fairy, naughtily flip- 
ping a wing. 
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Declared the educator: “Children today are 
taught to develop their imaginations along practi- 
cal lines. We no longer believe in fostering imagina- 
tion through falsehood. In place of elves and giants, 
we give the little ones truths about science and 
nature—real facts... .” 

“Tripe!” exclaimed my companion, “As though 
realism alone can develop imagination!” 

“Although not daring to say it aloud,” I whis- 
pered, “I rather believe with O. Henry—that ‘near- 
ly everybody nowadays knows so much, oh, so 
much too much, about real life.’ ” 

“He wrote that somewhere back in the early part 
of the century,” commented the fairy. “Think how 
much stronger he’d put it if writing today, with a 
realism-made theatre, and educators placing an 
actual boycott on fairies!” 

“There was Barrie, too,” I ruminated. 

“There was, bless him! But if Barrie had been a 
child today, with these terrible women getting after 
him, he might have been transformed into some- 
thing entirely different.” 

“Then there was Spenser, and Shakespeare, 
and——” 

“Of course. All the poets. But now, none of these 
women will ever be privileged to have a poet in the 
family!” 

“Most people would rather have one in someone 
else’s family,” I reflected. “Still, poets are nice, and 
I think they certainly ought not to be done away 
with.” 

“Mark my words, after they’ve finished with 
fairies, they’ll try to do away with poets next,” 
declared my companion. 

The lecturer’s voice broke in upon our dialog: 
“Educators agree that books about science and na- 
ture are far better for children than fairy tales 
which are pure fiction. .. .” 

“If they’re going to take fiction away from the 
children, why not from the adults too?” asked the 
fairy. “Think what a howl these women would set 
up, if forbidden to read novels.” 

“Oh, even educators must occasionally have their 
escape from realism,” I protested. 

“But fairy stories are the children’s novels,” she 
insisted. 

“So you believe that children need an escape 
from realism too?” 

“T’'ll say they do, if these women are a fair sam- 
ple of their mothers!” 

But the educator was continuing: “Happily we 
have found that very few children today actually 
read fairy stories. .. .” 

“The poor things aren’t given the chance,” com- 
mented my companion irritably. 

“The speaker hasn’t visited the Public Library 
lately,” I said soothingly. “The other day I hap- 
pened to be there, and in the children’s room. I 
asked the head-librarian about that very thing. 
She declared that children today are reading fairy 
stories as much as they ever did; that fairy books 
are in great demand.” 

“Naturally. Public Library childrei., the lucky 
things, haven’t a lot of silly, theoretical women 
fussing over them. If left to themselves, children 
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will usually display more common sense than elders. 
Why don’t they stop picking on the poor things? 
Why don’t they leave them to their own natural 
inclinations? It ought to be forbidden.” 

“But if you forbade adults picking on children, 
the educators wouldn’t have any fun at all,” I pro- 
tested. 

Here the speaker interrupted us again: “It is 
nature which provides the only sane marvels for 
children. Think of the cockroach. I always teach 
my children to respect him, for he comes of a very 
ancient lineage. He is an aristocrat in the insect 
world. Before coal was, he was. Think of the thrill 
of knowing that he and the dinosaurs were inti- 
mates!” 

“T never did want to be a dinosaur,” I reflected. 

“Can’t she think of a beautiful insect?” almost 
whimpered my little friend. “Now, if she’d only talk 
about butterflies! I can’t but feel that it would be 
a better world without all these educators.” She 
wriggled restlessly on my knee. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go as far as all that,” I remon- 
strated. “Although not for worlds would I give up 
my own childhood—not for all the brown beetles 
and snakes of the modern child. Those long, sunny 
hours spent with George Macdonald, Hans Ander- 
sen, the Brothers Grimm—” 

“The only brothers the modern child has a 
chance to absorb are the Marx Brothers on the 
radio,”’ commented the fairy. 

“But let us not forget to thank Heaven for Walt 
Disney,”’ I reminded her. “At least he’s brought 
the Brothers Grimm back to immortality on the 
screen!” 

Once more the educator’s words broke in: “Na- 
ture study does not make our children jittery and 
nervous, fearful of going to sleep at night, as do 
fairy stories. ...” 

“Tt’s a libel,” declared my companion. “What 
kind of nervous wrecks of children have they got, 
anyway?” 

“All this makes me think of a paper I read not 
long ago,” I reflected, “by Frances Clarke Sayers.” 

“T was at the conference of the American Li- 
brary Association when she delivered that ad- 
dress!” cried my small friend. “Now there’s a 
woman for you!” 

“You, er, seem to get about quite a bit?” I of- 
fered. 

“I’m covering the mortal educational field,” 
sighed the fairy, “to report on it at Fairyland’s 
next Congress. And if it weren’t for women like 
Mrs. Sayers, I would have lost my reason long ago.” 

“T remember she said that ‘we are very tender of 
the young; and tenderness is no preparation for a 
world half mad and savage. What children need to 
know is not how dairies and bakeries are run... 
but what spiritual disaster is at work in the world 
today.’ ” 

“They are inconsistently tender,” supplemented 
my friend. “They won’t let children read The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, but they think nothing of permitting 
them to listen to the gangster-murder programs on 
the radio!” 

The speaker’s voice rose once more: “Our little 








ones have learned that dissecting a dead rabbit is 
far more constructive than playing any fairy 
game... .” 

“Constructive! To cut up a poor little rabbit!” 
exclaimed the fairy. “Destructive, she means. I tell 
you, the woman’s crazy.” 

“IT can remember,” said I, “what fun my small 
fat brother and I had, playing fairy games. With 
sticks for wands, a tinsel star pinned to the end, 
we ran about transforming the ugly into the beau- 
tiful. He used to look so absurd in a ‘sailor-suit’ 
that was always too tight and trying to look like 
an elf.” 

“Oh, there are such things as fat fairies. Myself,” 
sae added complacently, “I diet. Only two sips of 
milkweed a day; and not more than one slice of 
buttercup a week.” 

My ear caught the educator’s voice again: “In 
teaching children to observe nature, how toads be- 
have, and not to fear them. . 

“See?” broke in the fairy. “Tf your brother and 
you were children today, instead of playing at being 
fairies, you’d be out hunting for fat, ugly toads and 
green frogs.” 

“The bad fairy was always turned into a toad,” 
I reminisced. 

“Exactly. And sometimes still is. And that’s as 
close as the modern child is ever allowed to come 
to Fairyland. The toad-fairies belong actually only 
to our criminal classes. Think of throwing children 
with only that class of fairy!” 

“Terrible,” I shuddered. “And whatever should I 
have done as a child, if forbidden to play the fairy 
queen that time in the school play? I don’t know 
which was more stuck-up—myself, or my tarleton 
dress. Do you remember the spangles?” 

“Very nice they were. But I'll never forget those 
awful white cotton stockings which wrinkled at 
your knees and ankles. They were certainly a libel 
on Titania.” 

“T know,” I said unhappily. “But my mother was 
adamant. That’s one thing the modern child has 
over my generation—clothing. And if she were ever 
permitted to play Titania, she’d wear no stockings 
at all.” 

The educator interrupted us: “Our little ones are 
learning that there is real beauty, for example, in a 
ground-hog’s teeth. .. .” 

“Ugh!” shivered my friend. “These women are 
barbarians. Imagine children looking at a ground- 
hog’s teeth, when they could be looking at a rain- 
bow and searching for the pot of gold! I wish a 
ground-hog would take a nip at her. She’d see how 
much beauty there was in his teeth!” 

The speaker went on: “Such beauty has supple- 
mented the beauty they once thought they found 
in Fairyland. . . .” (Out of nowhere a verse came 
singing into my mind: 

“Couronnées de thyme et de marjolaine, 

Les elfes, joyeuses, dansent sur la plaine.” 
Beauty— .. . In the new elf-less school, would lines 
such as these also perish?) 

But the educator was at it again: “The best de- 
velopment of the children demands that we influ- 
ence them away from fairies. . 


“There you have it,” heatedly declared my little 
friend. “Not what the children want, but what the 
educators want! I wish she’d heard Mrs. Sayers 
quote Bertrand Russell that day: “The educator 
thinks it is his duty to mold the child. In imagina- 
tion he is the potter with the clay. And so he gives 
the child some unnatural shape which hardens 
with age, producing strains and spiritual dissatis- 
factions....’” 

Again the speaker interrupted: “We must all 
strive to replace fantasy with reality, imagination 
with fact....” 

“Poor children,” sighed my companion. “Think 
of not being able to climb a wind-swept hill on an 
early spring day, and hear the music from the pipes 
of Pan! Why, if this sort of thing keeps up, the 
next generation of children will know Pan only as 
something you fry the eggs in!” 

“T’m thinking of Mrs. Sayers again,” I whispered. 
“Speaking of the emphasis placed by modern edu- 
cation upon the theory that the child must be sub- 
mitted to nothing beyond his experience, she said 
that it led to ‘an exaggerated effort to create, 
artificially, the experience which is presumed to 
be meaningful; . . . and that it tended to rob chil- 
dren of their natural sense of wonder.’”’ 

“Which fairy stories of course only stimulate,” 
agreed my companion. “She also said that ‘the 
power of responding to the intuitive and the poetic 
is greatest in childhood; that if you rob children 
of this power, you rob them of an everlasting 
anchor and refuge; that it is on this intuitive knowl- 
edge that our emotions are built, and without emo- 
tion, no amount of experience will suffice. Experi- 
ence is not enough. There must be the emotional 
ability to realize that experience.’ ” 

But now it was obvious that the educator was 
drawing to a conclusion: “By filling the child’s mind 
with real things instead of fairies... .” 

My little friend became excited and squirmed 
angrily on my knee. 

“Tt’s restraint of trade, that’s what it is,” she 
cried. “And with our Fairyland unemployed grow- 
ing every day, thanks to such women! The tcad- 
stool business alone is at a perfect standstill just 
because they’re taught the children not look for us 
sitting on one! . . . Us fairies have got to organize, 
that’s all!” 

“We fairies,” I corrected. 

“Oh, have it your own way. You mortals speak 
such a funny language, anyway.” 

“When you’re chez-vous, as it were, you don’t, 
er, speak English?” 

“Certainly not. Nor Gaelic, either, you can tell 
Padraic Colum—although I’m sure he knows we 
don’t. We speak Bird-Esperanto.” 

“Tt sounds charming——” 

But the speaker was working up to her climax: 
“To conclude, fairies must be kept in their proper 
place!” 

The fairy slid off my knee with an enraged 
shriek. Then, ~midst all the applause of the women 
educators,-I distinctly saw her flutter up to the 
flushed speaker and pinch her viciously—I regret 
to say, on her posterior. 
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READING AT SEA 


SOME years ago the president of one of the older 
Eastern colleges publicly recorded his regret that 
very few of his graduates had ever read a book. 
He was well aware, said this acute official, that all 
had perused, perhaps had even examined with care, 
an imposing collection of books labeled “required 
reading.” That task finished, their interest in books 
came to an end. They had not read because they 
wished to read, but because they were obliged to 
read, and thereafter their literary excursions would 
probably be limited to the sporting pages. 

The Secretary of the Navy shares the sorrow of 
this university head. Scanning the course of studies 
at Annapolis, he has issued a decree requiring every 
young officer of the navy to read six books. For 
this heavy undertaking, only eighteen months will 
be allowed. At the end of every three-month period, 
the young men will submit to some superior officer 
a critical analysis, expressed in 1,000 words, of the 
book just read. 

We sympathize with the Secretary. We sympa- 
thize also with some of these future Farraguts. But 
after all, even an officer of the navy should know 
the difference between Iago and Mr. Micawber. He 
may not be a better navigator if he can laugh with 
Bottom and weep with Ophelia, but we think he 
will be a better man. 

The colleges have been insisting upon required 
reading for these many years, but it can still be 
said that most graduates have never read a book. 
They have merely “boned up” for an examination. 
When they run through a book and submit an 
analysis, they receive another credit, or part of 
one. Hoarded like trading-stamps, these credits are 
turned in on graduation day not for a razor or a 
plush album, but for a bachelor’s degree. Now and 
then, very probably, required reading reveals to a 
youngster a love for books hitherto unsuspected, 
but as a rule, students who love books and can 
profit by them do not need the “required” goad. 

However, we need not conclude that the Secre- 
tary’s campaign is a battle carried on with blank 
cartridges. It may result in some reforms in the 
academy at Annapolis, as the President hinted in 
his commencement-day address; perhaps, too, it 
may uncover in some of the young officers a love 
for reading. The Secretary’s complaints can be par- 
alleled by complaints which the heads of schools of 
medicine, law and engineering have made within 
the last few years. They point out that neglect of 
the humanistic studies in the undergradute years, 
along with premature “specializing,” has produced 
young men and women who cannot write a report 
in intelligible language, and, what is worse, who 
later fail in their profession because they fail to 
realize that there are infinitely greater values in 
life than law, or medicine, or engineering. 

Meanwhile, to the young officers struggling with 
their six books, and with the unaccustomed task of 
reviewing a book, we extend our best wishes. The 
chief of these is that the Secretary’s discipline will 
not confirm even one in a hatred of books. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


AN EDITOR of this Review has received a great 
honor. Entering a New York hotel where a group 
of Catholic Spaniards and Americans were peace- 
fully holding a reception, and where Spanish Loy- 
alists in great numbers were picketing the streets 
about, he was given an accolade. The instrument 
was an iron cane; the aim was at his skull; the 
wielder was a woman. He threw up his arm in pro- 
tection and averted the blow from his head. We are 
happy that the stroke was not deadly, but delighted 
that he was singled out for this particular mark of 
distinction. 


WHAT CAN BU: 


AS the business year goes into the Summer 
months, the new depression deepens. Deeper 
depression was to be expected, in the absence of 
the usual Spring rise this year, but no one 
thought that business would fall to the low it 
now occupies, and seems likely to occupy for 
some months to come. In most industries, pro- 
duction has fallen off because demand has seri- 
ously diminished. As a consequence, plants have 
been shut down, and unemployment is increas- 
ing daily, affecting not only workers on the 
manufacturing side, but salesmen, clerical staffs 
and administrators. 

In all departments, the recession is evident. 
The volume of new life insurance is far below 
normal. The railroads face the problem of de- 
creasing revenues coupled with a demand for 
higher wages. The public utility companies are 
refraining from extending their fields, because 
they do not know how much of any field will 
be left to them. Commodities such as wheat, 
corn, oats and rye, are selling at prices far be- 
low those of a year ago. Big business and little 
business alike is holding to what it has, with no 
thought of expansion. It would not be easy to 
exaggerate the seriousness of this new depres- 
sion. We may as well resign ourselves for a bad 
Autumn and a stormy Winter. 

Rightly or wrongly, most business men at- 
tribute the present unsatisfactory conditions to 
what they call “the shifting policy” of the Gov- 
ernment. Since they do not know what restric- 
tions will be placed upon them by Congress 
next month, they seem to feel that it would be 
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INTIMIDATION 


THE INCIDENT is significant. Any one, in New 
York, who offends a Communist or a Spanish Loy- 
alist, is victimized. The hotel in question now re- 
fuses to permit the Spanish Nationalist sympathiz- 
ers to hold a quiet lecture in their assembly rooms. 
Other New York hotels, in fear of sabotage, have 
likewise refused plain American rights to those 
who uphold Nationalist Spain. The tide is turning. 
Repression, denial of free assembly and of free 
speech, violence, reprisals are being utilized by the 
American Communist United Front against Amer- 
ican citizens. 


AN BUSINESS DO? 


unsafe to reckon upon any status lasting longer 
than next week. It will be remembered that the 
“small” business men, in their famous meeting 
at Washington, called upon the Government to 
let them know what the Government intended 
to do for or against business. They believed that 
business could adjust itself to any Government 
policy, short of confiscation, and they wished to 
know the worst at once. Speaking for the larger 
industries, E. T. Weir has recently made the 
same request. 

The unrest which at present all but paralyzes 
business has grown stronger within the last 
few weeks. Perhaps the reason is that many 
have been putting their troubles under the mag- 
nifying glass, instead of going over their busi- 
nesses in detail to see what can be salvaged, and 
whether or not it is possible to make some pro- 
vision for a stable future. We do not deny that 
economic conditions are bad. They are probably 
worse than at any time since 1929. But we shall 
not make them better, surely, by grousing about 
them. 

“Big business” has so many crimes on its rec- 
ord that its spokesmen are defeated before they 
begin to argue. Some people would not approve 
it, even were it good, not because they know 
much about it, but because at some period of 
their lives they reached the conviction that big 
business was irreformably given to sin. Some 
of them, unfortunately, are in Congress. But 
we hope that business, big and little, will not 
continue in its present hopeless mood. After all, 
only business can give the unemployed jobs. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


HEALTH insurance interests most Americans only 
when some member of the family falls ill. There- 
after the “statements” submitted by physicians 
who, unfortunately, cannot be sustained on grati- 
tude, and by hospitals which are forced to pay for 
their supplies, make the topic one of absorbing and 
even painful interest. The patient himself, if he does 
not suffer complete collapse at sight of the bills, is 
in a mood to fall in with almost any scheme for 
health insurance which may be proposed. 

One solution for the really serious problems 
caused by lack of health insurance is offered by 
Louis A. Reed, of the Social Security Board, in a 
recently published study. Mr. Reed believes that 
the best answer is a system of Government medi- 
cine. Medicine will be organized, he writes, “along 
the lines of public education,” with a staff of Gov- 
ernment-appointed physicians, dentists and nurses, 
all “in the employ of Government-controlled hospi- 
tals and clinics.” 

It is not to be wondered at that this prospect 
causes the medical profession to shudder. Knowing 
what many public hospitals and clinics not infre- 
quently offer as medical and surgical care, we can 
support the profession with a gesture easily diag- 
nosed as a sympathetic shudder. It is not clear that 
under the Reed plan any individual will be actually 
compelled under penalties of the law to present 
himself to a Government-controlled hospital, or to 
place himself under the care of a physician, Gov- 
ernment-appointed, if not Government-controlled. 
Still, it seems to us that as the plan evolves, he will 
be practically compelled to do just that. Govern- 
ment medicine, subsidized as public education is 
subsidized, with a Government hospital on almost 
every corner, will tend to drive the private physi- 
cian and the private hospital into the background, 
and in time may suppress them. 

Mr. Reed’s comparison with public education sug- 
gests some interesting reflections. It is true that in 
spite of manifold difficulties, private schools hold 
their own against publicly-subsidized schools. But 
the private school manages not only to survive, but 
in many instances to flourish, only because a suffi- 
ciently large number of parents and citizens are 
convinced that it is superior to the public school, 
and hence are willing to tax themselves for its sup- 
port. The obvious example of this survival is the 
Catholic system, ranging from the kindergarten to 
the university. 

It can hardly be supposed that the medical pro- 
fession can make the sacrifices which are part of 
the daily life of Catholic teachers and administra- 
tors. Certainly every good physician is worthy of 
his hire, and very many of them bring to the heal- 
ing art a kindliness which money cannot repay. 
In the absence of heavy endowments, will the pro- 
fession be able to function through what we know 
as “physicians in private practice,” when the Gov- 
ernment begins to “control” medicine? The thing is 
at least doubtful, even were it possible for the pro- 
fession to be subsidized by private groups. 
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However, the plan of Government health insur- 
ance has its good points as well as its serious faults 
and defects. Sanely administered, it will afford 
many citizens an aid which they need badly, but 
which under economic conditions as they now are, 
and are likely to remain for many years, they can- 
not procure. Many diseases which can be detected 
and cured in the child, will, if left untreated, in- 
crease the death-rate among adolescents. This is 
particularly true of tuberculosis which, diagnosed 
in an early stage, yields readily to treatment. 

Health insurance should be something other than 
an apple of discord tossed to the profession. In view 
of its great importance, it should be examined fully 
and impartially. In the end, we may be able to de- 
vise a health insurance which will eliminate the 
drawbacks of “public medicine” and assure ade- 
quate medical treatment for all. 


PROHIBITION’S RETURN 


AT its General Assembly last week, the Presby- 
terian Church adopted a resolution calling on 2,- 
000,000 Presbyterians to work and to pray for the 
return of Federal Prohibition. As an ancient foe of 
Federal Prohibition, we cannot approve that reso- 
lution, but we are not surprised that it was adopted. 
The abuse of alcoholic beverages is growing, not so 
fast, perhaps, as their use, but to a degree which is 
alarming. Should this abuse continue, we believe 
that the Presbyterians will see their prayer an- 
swered, not because Federal Prohibition will check 
the abuse, but because certain religious groups will 
be able to persuade the people, as they did in the 
years prior to 1920, that nation-wide Prohibition is 
the only remedy. 

We should regret the return of Prohibition. We 
believe that it would again drag the country 
through the degrading experiences of the years 
between 1920 and 1933. However, the methods of 
control now in use are wholly unsatisfactory. 

The fundamental difficulty is that all the States 
regard the traffic exclusively as a source of rev- 
enue, and this idea colors and tempers all regula- 
tory legislation. The traffic is properly a source of 
revenue, but it is also a business which always has, 
and always will create, serious social problems. 
Legislation must consider these problems first, and 
revenue second. 

Last year one of the largest distilling companies 
issued a series of advertisements which purported 
to discourage the purchase of whiskey by the pub- 
lic. If the distillers know their own interests, they 
will push this policy by withdrawing their high- 
pressure salesmen and by toning down their adver- 
tisements. The temperate use of whiskey is as in- 
nocent as the temperate use of milk, but the trade 
should recognize the fact that it is far easier to 
abuse whiskey. Good sense should prompt the dis- 
tillers to cooperate with every State and munici- 
pality for a local control which will gradually elim- 
inate abuses. Otherwise, we think that Federal 
Prohibition, with all its abominable consequences, 
will surely return. 
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THE GREAT SUPPER 


EVERY day of our lives God sends us a messenger. 
Often we are so preoccupied with our affairs that 
we do not even notice his presence. Quite as often 
we observe it, and after giving the messenger a 
modicum of casual attention, we decline the invi- 
tation which he brings us from our Creator. This 
messenger is the grace which Almighty God sends 
us, inviting us either to overcome some fault which 
threatens to become habitual, or to “go up higher” 
in His service. 

The parable which is set forth in tomorrow’s 
Gospel (Saint Luke xiv, 16-24) is capable of several 
interpretations. It tells us of a certain man who 
gave a great supper, to which he invited many. 
Complying with the etiquette of the day, he courte- 
ously dispatched his servant at nightfall to remind 
the invited guests that now all was ready. But for 
various reasons the guests failed their host at the 
last moment. One had bought a farm which he 
must inspect, another had purchased five yoke of 
oxen which had to be tried, and a third had married 
a wife. Whereupon the angry and disappointed host 
bade his servant to go into the streets and lanes 
“and bring in hither the poor, and the feeble, and 
the blind, and the lame,” and when the servant, 
having obeyed, reported that there was yet room, 
the master ordered him to “go out into the high- 
ways and the hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.” 

Quite commonly this parable is interpreted to 
mean God’s invitation to all men to come into His 
Messianic Kingdom. Not so commonly is it applied to 
every invitation which God extends to us through 
His grace, although ascetical writers have inter- 
preted it in this sense. Many of the Fathers of the 
Church see in “the great supper” a type and sym- 
bol of the feast which Our Blessed Lord has pre- 
pared for us in the Most Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar, and since the publication of the Decrees of 
Pius X on frequent Holy Communion, this applica- 
tion has, perhaps, become more general. But in 
whatever sense we take it, we shall find food for 
our souls. 

Years have passed since Pius X put before us the 
great desire of Christ and the Church that every 
Catholic should receive Holy Communion frequent- 
ly, and if possible, daily. Thanks be to God, millions 
of Catholics heard this invitation gladly. Yet how 
many, even after all these years, still hold aloof 
from the Holy Table! Their excuses are those given 
in today’s parable, excuses which do not necessarily 
imply sin, but which most certainly evince a love 
of this world and a blindness to the things of God. 

In these days of economic stress, many hearts 
are troubled. There is a temptation to find release 
from burdens in turning to worldly pleasures, even 
to pleasures that are sinful. But there is no release 
in these aberrations; we come back from them with 
burdens doubled, or we remain in them only to sink 
into despair. If we wish to find strength to bear the 
trials of life, we must turn to God, and it shall be 
given abundantly in the great supper which He has 
spread for us. 
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THE CONGRESS. The Tydings resolution in the 
Senate calls for appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate charges of political use of relief funds. . . . 
The House approved needed money for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to enable it to combat the 
new kidnaping wave. . . . Senate and House con- 
ferees on the Wages and Hours Bill set up as a 
“floor” that could not be lowered, a minimum wage 
rate of twenty-five cents an hour for industries in 
interstate commerce. Provisions regulating child 
labor were also adopted. The basic wage rate would 
be brought up to a thirty-cent minimum in one 
year, to a forty-cent level in seven years. Groups of 
Senators, objecting to the time limits outlined, 
threatened a filibuster. . . . The “pump-priming” 
Relief-Recovery Bill, providing a total of $3,722,- 
905,000, passed the Senate, sixty to ten. Amend- 
ments to “earmark” some of the funds, to take the 
money out of politics, to prohibit WPA officials from 
participating in politics, to prohibit financing mu- 
nicipal power plants which are competing with 
privately owned companies, were defeated. The 
President, through Senator Barkley, promised not 
to allocate any of the funds provided by the bill for 
the duplication of power plants unless a “municipal- 
ity ... has in good faith made an offer to purchase 
the existing private plant at a fair and reasonable 
price.”” House and Senate conferees met to harmon- 
ize their respective Relief-Recovery bills. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. A commission will be sent 
to Great Britain to study the British Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act of 1927, the President an- 
nounced. . . . Great Britain and the Washington 
Administration protested bombings in Spain and 
China. . . . Speaking in Tennessee, Secretary Hull 
urged that the United States become a leader in 
restoring world order, deplored “national isolation.” 
. . - In the last session of the Supreme Court, the 
Administration won 92 cases, lost 22. . . . President 
Roosevelt warned he would revoke licenses of 
American airplane pilots who enlist in forces fight- 
ing established governments abroad. His ruling ap- 
plied to American pilots enlisting with the Spanish 
Nationalists or with the Cedillo faction in Mexico. 
. . . The White House “execution squad” failed in 
its efforts to defeat Senator Guy M. Gillette of 
Iowa. Iowa voters gave Senator Gillette, who op- 
posed the Court packing plan, the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator. . . . President 
Roosevelt signed the bill compelling agencies 
spreading foreign propaganda to register with the 
State Department. 


AT Home. The Rev. Robert Jacquinot de Be- 
sanges, French Jesuit war hero, who lost an arm 


and was five times decorated, was in New York to 
seek funds for Chinese refugees whom he succored 
in the battle of Shanghai. After an encouraging 
audience with President Roosevelt, Father Jacqui- 
not told the press of his plans for the extension of 
the principles of neutral districts in international 
conflicts. About 250,000 Chinese were sheltered at 
one time in the “Jacquinot zone,” the French Jesuit 
related. The zone idea establishes a formula by 
which noncombatants can be protected in time of 
battle, and is allied to the suggestion made to the 
Madrid government by General Franco to segregate 
noncombatants in areas that he had promised to 
respect. . . . Admissions by one of the partners of 
Paine, Webber and Company, Stock Exchange 
brokers, that suspicious facts in certain loans to 
trusts were ignored, were the highlights of the SEC 
hearings in the investment trust scandal. . . . Chair- 
man Douglas of the SEC, in announcing the forma- 
tion of a round table group for the solution of com- 
mon problems, affirmed that the day of “SEC crack- 
downs” on Wall Street is over. . . . In a commence- 
ment address at the University of Detroit, the Rev. 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., authority on Communism, 
denounced the Communist bid for Catholic coopera- 
tion made recently by Earl Browder in New York 
at the party congress. The speaker accused Browder 
of holding out a gloved hand to Communism’s most 
feared enemy, the Catholic Church, meanwhile 
commending to the lips of Catholics “the poisoned 
chalice of class warfare.’ Since the elimination of 
any trace of the supernatural is an essential and 
inseparable tenet of Communism, said Fr. Walsh, 
any profession of incidental and transitory affection 
for Catholics must be judged in the light of the pur- 
pose behind the hypocrisy. 


GERMANY. While Germany continues to focus the 
attention of the world on the alleged terroriza- 
tion of the Sudeten Germans and other nationali- 
ties in Czechoslovakia, the League of Poles in 
Germany has submitted to the German Govern- 
ment a lengthy memorandum charging that the 
Polish minority in Germany is also subjected to 
all kinds of economic, cultural and religious oppres- 
sion and discrimination, and in some cases to boy- 
cott and physical violence. . . . Duelling is fast re- 
gaining popularity in Nazi Germany with rapiers 
and pistols settling “affairs of honor.” . . . Concerted 
action by the International Union of the Catholic 
Press for the release from a concentration camp of 
Dr. Frederic Funder, for forty years editor of the 
Vienna Reichpost, was unavailing. . . . Former 
Chancelor Schuschnigg was married by proxy, his 
brother representing him, to Countess Vera Fugger. 
The marriage was made possible by the Vatican’s 
annulment of the Countess’s former marriage and 
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was performed in the Dominican church, in Vienna. 
No priest has been permitted to see the former 
Chancelor since March 11. 


SPAIN. With Castellon as the immediate objective 
in a mopping-up drive to Valencia, the Nationalist 
drive this week shifted eastward from the Teruel- 
Valencia highway to capture Adzeneta, the gateway 
to Castellon de la Plana and Lucena de Cid, an im- 
portant mining center on the right wing. Three 
separate columns were moving down fertile valleys, 
employing the “war of pockets” strategy that sev- 
ered Valencia from Barcelona. Albocacer on the 
left wing has been encircled, and when captured 
will end the defense of Castellon, since there are no 
natural barriers between Lucena and Albocacer, 
which are linked by good roads. . . . Galicians under 
General Aranda had advanced to a depth of six 
miles on a fifteen-mile front in one day, the Loyal- 
ists leaving 500 dead on the field while 1,800 prison- 
ers were taken by the Nationalists. . . . The Loyalist 
offensive in Northern Catalonia has petered out 
with its failure to recapture Balaguer and the 
‘ hydro-electric plant near Tremp, but it is now as- 
serted that French power stations in the Pyrenees, 
as well as the French-owned central plant in An- 
dorra, are supplying current to Barcelona and 
many Catalan war industries. . . . The Nationalist 
government announced that it would conduct nine- 
day tours through the war zones of Northern Spain. 

The tours “were designed to show tourists of all 
nationalities that complete order reigns in the 
liberated territory.” . . . Six Loyalist battalions and 
four cavalry squadrons, in a vain effort to break 
the Franco corridor on the Estramadura front, were 
caught in a trap by General de Llano. 


FRANCE. The Paris Government proclaimed mar- 
tial law in the Sanjak of Alexandretta in Northern 
Syria. An approaching plebiscite to determine whe- 
ther the district will be Arab or Turk produced dis- 
orders. . . . Airplanes from Spain flew over France 
near the border, bombed a railroad station, a hydro- 
electric plant. Later nine planes entered France 
from Spain, departed without any bomb-dropping. 
Nationalists leaders in Spain declared the planes 
were dispatched by the Loyalist Government in an 
effort to provoke international intervention in 
Spain as it sole chance of escaping defeat. A report 
from Paris declared the view there inclined to the 
opinion the planes were Russian-built. The French 
border air patrol was reinforced. 


SINO-JAPANESE War. The combination of reverses 
along the Lung-Hai Railway, the loss of Amoy and 
the bombings of Canton are bringing about the first 
perceptible breaking in morale among many 
Chinese leaders in Shanghai. Unshaken by the loss 
of North China and the capture of Nanking and still 
anti-Japanese three weeks ago, many influential 
Chinese, particularly bankers, financiers and edu- 
cators, are avowing their belief in the uselessness 
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of further resistance and the wisdom of compro- 
mise. This new view is accompanied by outspoken 
denunciations of the Hankow leaders and the Kuo- 
mintang party. . . . Foreign experts predict the fall 
of Hankow in six weeks at the outside, although 
Chinese generals plan a vigorous stand north of the 


city. 


GREAT BRITAIN. London was concerned over at- 
tacks on British ships in Spain. Ships going to 
Spanish ports were informed by the London Gov- 
ernment they did so at their own risk. . . . The 
“realistic” policy of Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain received support when the Government won 
a by-election. . . . Britain asked the United States, 
Norway, Sweden to form an international commis- 
sion to investigate bombings in Spain and China. 
The move was viewed as intended for home con- 
sumption in England, to forestall attacks by oppo- 
nents of the Chamberlain Government. 


FOOTNOTES. A Chinese-Soviet agreement was re- 
ported following the visit to Russia of Sun Fo, presi- 
dent of the Chinese Legislative Council. The agree- 
ment permits Russian political commissars to 
spread Communism in China, the report says... . 
The body of St. Andrew Bébola, recently canonized 
saint, was transported from Rome to his native 
Poland. . . . Premier Mussolini’s newspaper, 7 
Popola d’Italia, replying to Secretary Hull’s Nash- 
ville speech, urged that the United States, before 
trying to solve world problems, seek to stop the 
kidnaping of its own children at home. . . . Cam- 
paigning for re-election, Prime Minister deValera 
declared: “‘ ... there is one more important thing 
than proportional representation, and that is a good, 
solid, stable government.” He denied, however, he 
wanted to abolish proportional representation vot- 
ing. . . . In Palestine, two Jewish youths were sen- 
tenced to death, charged with firing at an Arab bus. 
. . . Chief Justice R. A. E. Greenshields of the 
Quebec Superior Court reversed a lower-court de- 
cision which declared a marriage illegal on the 
ground it had not been performed in accordance 
with canon law. Some French-Canadian judges have 
declared invalid “mixed marriages” celebrated by 
Protestant clergymen in Quebec, giving church law 
the effect of civil law. . . . The Canadian Parliament 
at Ottawa was asked by a member from Quebec, 
to negotiate for the annexation by Canada of five 
square miles of Maine territory. Inhabitants of the 
region have to buy in Canada, sell their produce 
there, pay duties both ways. . . . Opposition to 
President Cardenas’ policies appeared in the Mexi- 
can Congress. . . . The twenty-fourth International 
Labor Conference opened in Geneva. . . . Chile with- 
drew formally from the League of Nations. .. . 
Frontier clashes caused mobilization of the armies 
of Ecuador and Peru. . . . Philippine President 
Quezon vetoed the Compulsory Religious Instruc- 
tion Bill. . . . John G. Winant was elected director 
of the International Labor Office, first American 
to hold the post. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











ATHEIST CONGRESS 


EDITOR: I am very much perturbed over the prob- 
able holding of the World Godless Congress in New 
York during 1939. I am in possession of positive in- 
formation from European correspondents that the 
congress intends to convene here next year. 

In September, 1938, the Godless Congress will 
meet in London. Cardinal Hinsley warns that in 
England social disorder will probably result: 

We don’t want any Bolshevist Russian Congress 
in this country. Anti-God politics which have wrought 
such havoc in other lands will not be favored by the 
freedom-loving people of England. If our Govern- 
ment cannot, or will not, imitate Belgium and pre- 
vent the proposed atheistic congress in London, they 
are at least forewarned and, I hope, forearmed. In 
this country there are very great numbers whose re- 
ligious convictions are outraged. 


Very Rev. Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., of the Cath- 
olic University feels 

a deep sense of consternation that such a grievous 
insult should be offered to the Divinity . . . cannot 
allow a blasphemous group of this kind to usurp the 
public view. It is the duty of Catholics to make 
known their horror at the fact that this iniquity is 
to be perpetrated. 

The anti-God congress will build up a vast apolo- 
getic for the cause of atheism in every newspaper 
and news agency in the land. The damage to souls 
of skeptical youth will be incalculable. 

All Catholics should vigorously protest the ad- 
vent of such a Congress in America. 

New York, N. Y. PauL B. Warp, C.S.P. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 


EDITOR: Last year you published a communica- 
tion of mine concerning the absence, among Cath- 
olics of this country, of a tradition prevalent 
enough and strong enough to foster a steady flow 
of our young people into the career of professional 
scholarship. 

That Catholic names on the roster of preemi- 
nent American scholars are lamentably few needs 
no proof. Self-evident also is the desirability of 
adding to those few. What I would like to stress at 
present is the necessity of stepping up the flow of 
Catholic students into graduate work and thence 
into the life of scholarly endeavor. 

Those who are connected with the Catholic 
schools and colleges of the country can contribute 
to this stepping-up process first of all by letting 
their young charges know of the existence of such 
a career as a possible life’s work and explaining to 
them its nature and requirements. This is not so 
bromidic a suggestion as it may seem, for precisely 
in this factor of ignorance lies a partial explanation 
of the slenderness of the stream of young Catholic 


energy being sluiced into graduate work. Only too 
often young men and women toward the end of 
their high school or college days, in trying to de- 
cide upon a profession, think only of law, medicine, 
engineering and architecture. 

But we must do more than let them hear about it. 
There is need of selling the idea. Let us say, rather, 
that we must hold up the life of scholarship before 
the eyes of our Catholic students as a worth-while 
and truly noble ideal—not an ideal for every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, and Susan, too, to strive for, be- 
cause not every one has the qualifications necessary 
to attain it—but an ideal that may really be called 
a vocation, because in a Catholic it may be imme- 
diately directed toward the glory of God and the 
good to His Church. 

Nor should the sacrifices be glossed over, for we 
want no one to start running along this path unless 
he knows what is ahead of him. 

Manhasset, N. Y. JOHN V. Curry, S.J. 


PICKET 


EDITOR: Recently I decided, just for fun, to picket 
a benefit for “Spanish Democracy” held in the audi- 
torium of Public School No. 3 on Hudson Street, 
Greenwich Village. The movie, Heart of Spain, was 
shown, and besides speeches there was a perform- 
ance by Senorita Lillian Shapiro’s dance group. 

Naturally I was the target of disparaging re- 
marks as I paced up and down in front of the build- 
ing. But the saddest remark of all was made by one 
of the few really Spanish or Spanish-American 
women present. “I used to be a Catholic once, but 
no more. I don’t believe in anything now.” 

New York, N. Y. J. H. B. HOFFMANN 


CASTIGATION 


EDITOR: The Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
John T. McNicholas, O.P., in his Easter sermon in 
the Cathedral of St. Peter in Chains observed: 

An evidence of the un-Christian mentality of the 
religious bodies and of the press of our country is 
found in their attitude toward the war in Spain. 
Their sympathies from the first have been with a 
Government that illegally seized power in order to 
sovietize Spain and to banish from it every vestige 
of Christianity. 

The silence of religious bodies in our country in 
face of the horrible massacres of bishops, priests 
and Sisters, and laymen and laywomen is shameful 
beyond the power of words to describe. 

To this well-deserved castigation administered 
by the Most Rev. Archbishop one word may be 
added: This shameful silence forebodes evil to the 
Catholic Church of our country. 

St. Francis, S. Dak. JOSEPH H. WELS, S.J. 
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NICOLO PAGANINI, 


AN ECCENTRIC GENIUS 


T. J. WILLISON 








TO ALMOST everyone the name Nicolo Paganini 
is a synonym for great achievement in the realms 
of brilliant violin playing. To many of us it recalls 
a hazy tale of violinistic wizardry acquired through 
a league with the devil. Yet, few know how this 
tale originated and was kept alive until Paganini’s 
death, thousands then believing it true. It has grad- 
ually faded into the misty lore of the past as saner 
appraisals of this eccentric man revealed him as 
both a great genius and a mountebank, both of 
which he undoubtedly was. 

Paganini was endowed with a flair for showman- 
ship, and did not hesitate to capitalize on every 
impossible tale a credulous public ascribed to him. 
Indeed, it is not beyond the pale of reasonable con- 
jecture to suppose that the versatile Nicolo in- 
vented some of them, himself, since it is certain 
that he was prompt to act the part while weakly 
or humorously refuting them. He was possessed 
with a keen sense of the ludicrous, and a bright 
mind, although not highly educated, being born in 
humble circumstances. But his fame and reputation 
assumed prodigious proportions. 

When the tale of the unholy alliance gained pub- 
licity shortly after the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the papers of London, Paris and other musical 
centers of Europe gave it impetus. Not in the least 
disconcerted, Paganini seized upon the canard, and 
proceeded to act the part. Of an angular build, 
loose-jointed and unprepossessing, he magnified his 
curious appearance with the adeptness of a Holly- 
wood make-up artist. Dressing in close-fitting black 
from head to toe, including slippers and tie, he al- 
lowed his raven-black hair to grow to an enormous 
length, falling on his shoulders in a cloud and fram- 
ing his narrow, pallid face in a manner to cause it 
to gleam ghastly white against its dusky back- 
ground. Black, shaggy eye-brows, piercing black 
eyes, side whiskers, and two horn-line locks of hair 
drawn down over his forehead certainly produced 
an apparition closely resembling the generally ac- 
cepted conception of the evil one. To supplement 
this he affected certain fantastic physical contor- 
tions and grimaces no violinist of these days, or 
any other days, would be guilty of inflicting on his 
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audiences. They but added to Paganini’s popularity 
and renown, as intended. And we can be sure he 
was not displeased. 

It was about this time that Paganini wrote and 
played for the first time his celebrated Le Stréghe 
(The Witches’ Dance) and “Exercises On One 
String,” introducing tones no man had ever coaxed 
from a fiddle till then, together with still more 
astounding gymnastics. The illusion was complete! 
There was no longer a question of his satanic al- 
liance. The fact of the matter was, however, aside 
from his phenomenal natural ability, Paganini’s 
hands were extraordinarily large with long, bony 
fingers, and in the left he had acquired the ability 
to slide or stretch these fingers forward at will, 
thus reaching combinations of high notes never at- 
tempted before. Some one has said of him, “his 
fingers were like rubber.”’ Be that as it may, the 
secret of certain of his musical effects died with 
him, as is evidenced by at least eight unplayable 
passages found in certain writings of his, the most 
notable being the “Famous Four A Flats,” played 
in unison as a chord. Only an abnormally large, 
flexible hand could accomplish this, though it might 
have been done by tuning the violin scordato, (out 
of tune) as we know he did at times, some of his 
compositions calling for what is known as scordato 
tuning. 

Another canard that Paganini enjoyed was that 
of having killed his rival, spending eight years in 
prison in expiation of his crime, the bill-boards 
and walls of Paris being profusely decorated with 
pictures of him in his cell. Perhaps, Nicolo was 
the precursor of P. T. Barnum, as, coincidentally, 
he was playing engagements in Paris at the time, 
suggesting some arrangement between the maestro 
and his publicity man. His comment was: “Good, 
here are honest people who exploit for their profit 
a calumny that has pursued me for fifteen years.” 
He allowed the story to gain ground, gathering 
frills as it progressed. Two versions of this canard 
were, that he had poniarded his rival, and that he 
had administered slow poison to his lady love in 
order to witness her prolonged suffering. Had either 
been true, we might credit him with a satanic al- 























liance. It was also asserted that it was while in 
prison he had entered into this compact, and to 
further substantiate this charge it was said it was 
there he learned to play the violin under Satanic 
tutelage. And this statement assumed the propor- 
tions of a legend as time went on. 

The climax of these absurdities was reached after 
playing his Le Streghe in Vienna. A gentleman in 
the audience stated that he could see nothing ex- 
traordinary in Paganini’s art, because, as he played 
the tremendously difficult variations, he had dis- 
tinctly seen the devil at his side guiding his fingers 
and bow, the striking resemblance of the two clear- 
ly proving Paganini’s origin. The devil was clothed 
in red and provided appropriately with horns and 
tail. 

Satanic as he may have appeared, Paganini had 
inherent qualities of a far different nature; a gen- 
erous spendthrift for the most part, but at times 
given to niggardly transactions. In one of his bursts 
of generosity he presented the struggling Berlioz 
with $4,000 as a compliment for his composition 
Symphonie Fantastique. Again, his laundress, in 
London, humbly begged him for two gallery seats 
for one of his performances. Paganini gave her the 
tickets very graciously, but in settling his bill with 
her later he was very careful to deduct their full 
price. 

These anecdotes of the great virtuoso would be 
incomplete without the following, which reveals 
his romantic human side. While playing a series 
of concerts, in London, in 1833, a beautiful young 
lady of standing and aristocratic family had occu- 
pied the same seat at each of his performances. 
Precisely what transpired is not known but, pre- 
sumably, she had encouraged his attentions, then 
rejected them. Paganini, thereupon, sent her a note 
by an usher, of which this is an exact translation 
from the Italian in which it is a charming little 
verse: 

Love, why didst thou kindle 
The sweet flames in my bosom 
And then of the dear object 


You will deprive me thus. 
The 19th Octobre, 1833. Nicolo Paganini 


Paganini died in 1840, his magnificent Guar- 
nerius del Jesu violin being acquired by the City 
of Genoa, Italy, his birthplace, where it may still 
be seen hermetically sealed in a glass case. It will 
never be used again, and so it rests as the great 
master’s fingers lovingly caressed it for the last 
time and drew from it the heavenly music that 
astounded the musical world of his day and laid the 
foundation for a decidedly new school of violin 
playing. 

The Vatican owns the Antonio Stradivarius Pa- 
ganini once played, and keeps it similarly sealed. 
What a priceless pair of instruments! An Antonio 
and a Del Jesu! Alas! We will never hear their 
glorious voices again, much less the music of the 
man who knew so well how to commune with their 
souls. I like to think that his spirit steals back 
anon and touches their strings so softly that only 
angels may hear. 

On the wall of a modest little nouse in the Passa 





di Gatta Mora, Genoa, is a plaque bearing this in- 
scription: 


VANTURA SORTITA UMILE LONGO 
IN QUESTA CASA 
Di Giorno XXVII Di Ottobre Dell ‘anno 
MDCCLXXXII 
A Decora Di Genoa A Delizia Del Mondo 


NICOLO PAGANINI 


“High venture sprang from this humble place. In 
this house on October 27 in the year 1782, was born 
to the credit and delectation of the world, Nicolo 
Paganini, incomparable master of the Divine art 
of sound.” 


ALTA 


| INSIST 


I INSIST that we Catholics cannot afford to let 
our minds be dampened and depressed by the qual- 
ity of proletarian literature which is being dealt 
out in our day: poems in which there is nothing but 
petulance, plays which are brutal, sordid, suicidal, 
novels in which there is not one decent or normal 
character. The “clarion call,” the Resurrection, 
echoes in the back of every Catholic’s mind. He is 
most sensitive to depression in all its forms, and in 
order to keep his mind in tune with the marvelous 
comforts promised him in his Faith, needs the at- 
mosphere of frolic, friendship and fun to harmonize 
with his deepest beliefs. 

We who are Catholics need to have our minds 
recreated by the pleasanter aspects of literature 
aad art if we are to preserve the proper receptive- 
ness for the exquisite consolations of Christianity. 

By way of recreating ourselves, therefore, and 
setting up a counteractive defense against the dia- 
bolical depressionists, I suggest any sort of device, 
charade, game, that will allow the mind to rejoice 
in its own sanity and find amusement in its own 
functions. One such game I hereby suggest. 

Recently, at the Grand Central Station in New 
York, I heard a lady inquiring at the information 
booth: “What time does the train for Chicago go?” 
I took up the clue immediately, and have under- 
taken to dispense to my friends kindred experi- 
ments in the field of interrogational, alliterative 
inquiries. 

“What time does the train for Chicago go?” Very 
good. “Does it connect with the Columbus bus?” 
Possibly. But, “Can I get back to Michigan again?” 
Or, “Will you give me a time-table for Minneapolis, 
please?” Perhaps the clerk will say: “Here’s one 
for Philadelphia, fer ya!’”’ Or you can go on and 
: “On what track does the train for Akron, 
run?’”’ 

The idea has immense possibilities, and some of 
my friends have been able to invent alliterative 
questions much better than I could devise. 

But I still revert to my original statement. We 
must not succumb to the proletarian gloom. There 
is a Christian joy which needs to be preserved, by 
whatsoever means or devices. L. F. 
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MOTHER SETON AT EMMITSBURG 


Hers was a country where the axes rang 

To hew a vista letting in the sun; 

The logs had hardly fallen when they sprang 
Foursquare and fragrant—and the house was done. 
Something is lost that she knew when our land 
Had to be cleared and set with barriers, 

For wheat-fields wave only when fences stand, 

And water only flows from springs like hers. 


Thickets of tangled thought are on us now, 
The springs are choked and all the fences down. 
She must have known, and planned with placid brow 
Outposts in many a countryside and town, 
Where nuns in softer days might still pioneer— 
Facing in each young mind a new frontier. 

ALFRED BARRETT 


BORDER MYSTERY 


Love and friendship both refuse 
The boundaries men set to use. 


The gods themselves cannot define 
Their tenuous dividing line. 


Their precincts in the realm of mind 
A man is impotent to find. 


No wonder then the upright will 
Is mystified and volatile. 
Sister Miriam, R.S.M. 


SALVATION 


Man, to be saved, must trail the ghostly lyre 
Of manifold bird, innumerable trees 

With the abundance of the blossoms’ choir 
Whose intricacies yield to prying bees. 

Follow the vanishing horse and furtive fawn, 
More surely loyal than his savage spark. 
Progression shall enfold them in new dawn. 
Another world were a diminished arc 
Without their lappings and their searchings. What 
Is it their lifted muzzles listen for? 

Does man assume that they shall be forgot 
Leaving him sole, triumphant conqueror? 
Immortal beasts precede the two-legged things 
Unheard of in primeval trumpetings. 


But somewhere man, the sage and cannibal, 
Swimming entrenched seas, hid in a cave, 
Aware of incandescence mystical, 

A ray of light that flickered on a wave. 
Slept in a mountain valley breathed alive 

By alpine dawn—and knew in that lone bowl 
A torch was flung by which he might arrive, 
A signal lighted on deserted shoal. 

Out of the barrenness there beckoned sun 
That he might lay stone on another stone, 


Snatching at life might forward with it run 
Always the uncompanioned hermit one. 

In tangled circled of complexities 

A second sight of prophets burned his eyes. 


How grateful two-legged man for little good 

Of little satisfaction and creation! 

Partaking of his water and his food 

With egotistic and intense elation. 

Flinging his shutters to the morning wind, 

Banishing from his study shrinking flies, 

“Perhaps”—the druidic word fills his shy mind, 

“Perhaps”—scenes flicker before rested eyes. 

Stone upon stone he builds his tower, “Perhaps,” 

Like a cathedral—and coloring it, 

Nave and clerestory and spire and apse— 

His disappointment chiselling bit by bit; 

Worshipping in his dreams the vast, stripped shrine 

Whose incense nourishes like bread and wine. 
Laura BENET 


DAFFODILS 


Where lanterns now are lit across 
The lawns, a month ago 

The village was an albatross 

Of roosting snow. 


Who had sufficient oil to set 

So many lamps aflame 

And some that are not lighted yet? 
What is his name? 


More bright than butter, brighter than 
The blossom of the moon, 

There is a torch for every man 

Alive or hewn. 


Stand by, lest one more planet spills 
Its pollen in your path. 
Who can abide more daffodils 


Than now he hath? 
JOHN RoBERT QUINN 


REMEMBER, PLEASE 


I sat by, as it were, a lake, 

And watched what might have been a swan 
Some supple ripples largely make, 

And then go sailing on. 


Now you who say this vapid rhyme 
Has little point and less of power. 
Remember, please, that of my time 
It took at least an hour. 


An hour’s worth of what God made, 
When in His Mercy He made me, 
Was undistractedly essayed 
In fashioning this jeu d’esprit. 
LEONARD FEENEY 
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BOOKS 


FREEDOM'S SALVATION 
RESTS WITH CHRISTIANITY 


THe Future or Freepom. By Douglas Jerrold. Sheed 

and Ward. $2.50 
SOME time ago a capable critic called the social philoso- 
phy of M. Berdyaev “world-fleeing,” as opposed to 
“world-penetrating.” Mr. Jerrold’s type is anything but 
world-fleeing. Grasping in his. title today’s central prob- 
lem, he pursues it under a clear historical light, with- 
out bias or predetermination, through all its intricate 
phases. 

Is freedom either worth saving, or able to be saved? 
Mr. Jerrold believes it is both; but he also believes its 
only salvation lies in the unflinching assertion of Chris- 
tianity, in season and out of season, in the face of its 
increasing abandonment. There is no use preserving 
shells and symbols if the vital reasons have died; and 
the only reason for saving Western Civilization is not 
its accidental success or wealth, but simply that it is 
built on human nature: its end, salvation, and its God- 
given means, free life on earth. Convincingly and un- 
tiringly the primacy of the spiritual is insisted on; and, 
on its strength, the two essentials of our world-order: 
free family and autonomous Church. 

The absurdity of secularism, the dilemma of rejuvena- 
ted democracy or Fascism, the soulless, stagnant Red 
state—all this passes under Mr. Jerrold’s dissecting pen, 
plus special chapters on the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R., 
and a refutation of Evolution which is a delight to read. 
His presumptions on the present power of Christianity 
may strike some as too optimistic; must we not first 
reclaim Christians before Christians can reclaim the 
world? Some, too, would expect more of the personal 
Christ and His explicit teaching in a book so professedly 
Christian. As for the “glittering generalities,” they are 
an admitted pitfall; but here, I think, all sound. In sum, 
a profound and enlightening evaluation of our position 
in this poor “brave new world.” HucH CAarRNEY 


COMMUNISM IS 
INTRINSICALLY EVIL 


COMMUNISM AND ANTI-RELIGION. By J. de Bivort de 

la Saudée. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.35 
THE DISTINGUISHED Belgian statesman, Count Cor- 
ton de Wiart, writes the preface to this little book by 
Pére de la Saudée. “Today, as always, the religious ques- 
tion lies at the root of social and individual existence.” 
Father de la Saudée’s own comments are unusually acute 
and balanced. But the chief value of the work lies in 
its documentation. It supplies a perfect armory of facts 
to prove the contention that Communism is “intrinsically 
evil” and “essentially atheistic.” “Common Front” propa- 
ganda strives to mask the godless character of Com- 
munism. It seeks to ally itself with Catholic toilers, it 
extends to us the outstretched hand. But no Catholic, 
no Christian, no believer in God should accept any al- 
liance even “provisional,” with Communism. This little 
brochure reveals, in a mass of citations, the true nature 
of the “Common Front.” It is a Trojan Horse to entrap 
the ignorant and unwary. 

The chapters on France are especially illuminating. 
The final chapter, “Dangers and Remedies,” is admir- 
able. Mere denunciation and negativism can never ade- 
quately meet the subtle propaganda of the “Common 


Front.” Catholics must champion social reforms in the 
concrete, and do so right now. Pére de la Saudée does 
not spare those Catholic “reactionaries” in France and 
Spain, whose blindness is an asset to the Communist 
foes of religion and civilization. We have a similar class 
in our own land. 

The format of the book is a credit to the publishers. 
Mr. Reginald J. Dingle’s translation is excellent. 

LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON 


A NOVEL AFTER 
THACKERAY TRADITION 


My Son, My Son! By Howard Spring. The Viking 

Press. $2.50 
HOWARD SPRING has written a novel—and it deserves 
italics—for which it is not hard to predict instant popu- 
larity. It might even be added that it will be one of the 
few books of its class that will be remembered after the 
year. One scarcely finds a novel today that so completely 
captivates and so thoroughly satisfies. Apart from the 
flawless writing, its secret of success lies in the fact that 
it tells a story according to the method of objective nar- 
rative and following the tradition of the great Victorian 
novelists. One almost senses something of Dickens or 
Thackeray. 

The trend of fictionists has been toward dramatization 
of the author’s personal philosophy. One wearies of 
patently diagnosed and psychoanalyzed characters, 
whose lives move through a mystic maze of philosophi- 
cal vagaries of which the writer conceived an urge to 
unburden himself. Howard Spring has no metaphysical 
abstractions that must be voiced through the medium of 
his characters. He moves surely and convincingly toward 
the unfolding of his theme, a story packed with realism 
and characterization, pulsating life and deep emotion. 

Two young men, William Essex and Dermot O’Rior- 
den, sat in a light-dimmed room, anxiously, hopefully 
awaiting the arrival of a son to Dermot and Sheila. 
Their thoughts in those intense moments turn to their 
own difficult childhood in the squalor of Manchester 
slums, and each sketches his “scheme for the next gen- 
eration.” “If I have a son,” insists William, “I just want 
him to have everything . . . and seeing him enjoy it, I'll 
enjoy it myself and live my life over again from the 
beginning, but differently.” Rory was not born that 
night, nor was Oliver, William’s son; but that night 
their destiny was settled, and their doom. 

From that moment the engrossing story moves swiftly 
forward with the rise to fame and fortune of William, 
as a writer, and Dermot, as an artist in wood. Through 
their lives runs the scheme of life which they had 
planned for their sons. But this is primarily the story of 
William and Oliver. William’s lavish love exhausts itself 
in fulfilling its promise, the effect of which makes of 
Oliver a vain and selfish snob. Estrangement follows 
that deepens with the years into mutual misunderstand- 
ing, while stubborn pride and outlook on life that di- 
verges in point of time and principle holds them apart. 
It is not till the shadow of the gallows falls that love is 
reborn. But then William’s chalice of suffering is filled 
to overflowing and he remembers the cry of David for 
his son, Absalom. 

One cannot hope to encompass in a brief review the 
richness of characterization, the large panorama of 
eventfulness and the wealth of description with which 
the book abounds. The Cornwall scenes will linger long 
after the reader regretfully turns the last page. One 
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criticism, however, must not be overlooked. Maeve’s 
tragic end came as a distinct shock. She was the star 
that guided us to hope, and her suicide seemed such a 
weak solution for the strong idealist that the author had 
painted her. 

My Son, My Son! will doubtless give Howard Spring 
a place among the greater novelists of the day. Whether 
intentionally on the part of the author, it points a defi- 
nite moral. Oliver, raised by his father in an atmosphere 
deliberately without God and stripped of all sustaining 
motive, could but be expected to succumb to the natural 
consequences of unbridled behavior. ALBERT WHELAN 


AMERICAN GROWTH 
FROM COLONIAL BACKGROUND 


THE Roots or AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Curtis P. 

Nettels. F. S. Crofts and Co. $5.50 
IN a brief foreword to this concise and well-written his- 
tory of American colonial life, Dixon Ryan Fox directs 
attention to the fact that scholars have discovered as 
much about the America of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries in the past forty years as they knew 
before that time. This is not to disparage in any way 
the pioneer work of earlier historians—Parkman, Fiske, 
Shea, Bancroft and others—but rather to emphasize the 
deepening and broadening of our knowledge of the colo- 
nial period during the past four decades. This fruitful 
research, however, all too frequently bewilders the aver- 
age student by its very richness. For this reason we wel- 
come this volume which integrates and interprets the 
important findings of contemporary scholarship. 

Crusading zeal survived the transition from medieval 
to modern times and continued to inspire devout men to 
conquer distant lands. The conflict between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism ushered in the second phase of 
European colonization in the new world. Non-Catholics 
were excluded from Spanish America. While not barred 
from the English colonies, Catholics were ignored so- 
cially and crushed by iniquitous laws. The dominant 
Protestant character of the colonies and the cultural 
traits which Protestantism has fostered, for good and ill, 
have largely determined the mold and spirit of American 
life. 
Professor Nettels adequately summarizes not only the 
religious but also the economic and political background 
of English colonization. He then introduces and develops 
the central theme of his book. The majority of the pro- 
moters who launched colonies from an English base, he 
asserts, were men of wealth and political influence who 
shared the English philosophy of aristocracy and class 
distinctions. They were very much interested in making 
a handsome profit on their ventures and extended to 
America the social and economic inequalities which they 
took for granted in England. By virtue of commercial 
monopolies and personal estates they intended to utilize 
the services of dependent classes to augment their own 
wealth. One result was the planting of the seeds of aris- 
tocracy in the American wilderness. Another was the 
extension from England to the colonies of the conflict 
between privileged and non-privileged groups—a pro- 
longed strife which manifested itself in politics, in reli- 
gion, in education, in land and currency problems, in the 
growth of American capitalism, in the struggle for the 
control of the colonial governments, and in almost every 
phase of popular culture. 

It would be a serious mistake to interpret colonial his- 
tory solely in terms of class conflict. Professor Nettels 
does not torture the evidence to suit his thesis. Acute 
social conflicts frequently arose; but that is neither the 
whole story nor does the author make it appear so. 
Democratic tendencies, for example, were encouraged 
among all classes by the American environment and by 
Britain’s repressive policies. Two inaccuracies might be 
noted. The Spanish Inquisition was not devised to sup- 
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press the Jews (p. 31). French Jesuits in the early eight- 
eenth century were not primarily political agents of 
France (p. 575). Valuable suggestions for additional 
reading are to be found on nearly every page of this 
lucid, rapidly-moving, comprehensive survey of our tu- 


multous early history. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


HE FATHERED 
THE AMERICAN NAVY 


GALLANT JOHN Barry. By William Bell Clark. The 

Macmillan Co. $3.50 
MOST of our heroes, like too many of our saints, have 
been so idealized as to frighten the majority of readers. 
The fault lies with the biographer, not with the saint 
or hero. With a character such as John Barry and with 
a period as full of rollicking adventure as was privateer- 
ing during Revolutionary times any author might have 
produced a story that could well vie with a best-seller. 
The marvel is that some fiction writer has not chosen 
Barry as the hero of an historical novel. 

However, William Bell Clark had no intention of 
writing fiction. He was not to be led astray from cold 
fact by the glamour of the times and the romance of 
the incidents that surrounded the life of his hero. With 
meticulous research in state papers, log books, docu- 
ments, and even newspapers of the day, he has discov- 
ered the real John } 

It was from County Wexford, Ireland, that Barry came 
to his adopted country, but already as an able seaman. 
Through rapid stages of cabin boy, mate, master of 
merchantmen, captain in the Colonial navy, to senior 
captain of the United States Navy his career is traced 
in well-defined order. If at times the citations from docu- 
ments seem tedious and unnecessary, it must be remem- 
bered that the author purported to write an authentic 
biography and nothing is omitted that might tend to 
show John Barry in truer light. 

The result is superb biography that makes of the 
Commodore, as he was courteously styled in his own 
day, a man of flesh and blood, subject even to gout and 
ill temper, and not a fictitious conception of a romancer’s 
mind. Thus the man who preyed on British merchant- 
men and seriously hampered English trade with the 
West Indies, who struggled and fought for the estab- 
lishment of an American navy, who was primarily re- 
sponsible for a Navy Department in the Presidential 
cabinet, is shown to merit the title of “Father of the 
American Navy,” hitherto rather doubtfully applied. 

ALAN MayNarD 


THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC DirREcTORY 1938. P. J. Kenedy 

and Sons. $6 
THE year 1937 saw an expansion of the Catholic Church 
unparalleled in the United States. Three new ecclesias- 
tical provinces were created, with three Suffragan Sees 
raised to the rank of Metropolitan Archbishoprics, and 
five new Dioceses were erected to which Bishops were 
appointed. 

The compilers of the Official Catholic Directory have 
met the rearrangement of episcopal territorial jurisdic- 
tion, occasioned by the changes, with an industry and 
efficient accuracy that is amazing, particularly when the 
last-minute nature of these changes is considered. 

In the United States and its territories there is now an 
estimated Catholic population of 21,451,460, which is an 
increase of 492,326 over the previous year. Some new 
features are introduced in the 1938 Catholic Directory, 
such as a separate necrology for each diocese, and a re- 
arrangement of the references pertaining to the religious 
orders. 

It is time the public libraries woke up to the reference 
and educationai value of the Official Catholic Directory, 
which gives a fund of information that can be found 
nowhere else. HENRY WATTS 




















ART 


SOME weeks ago the public was extended an invitation 
to visit the grounds of the New York World’s Fair. Al- 
together several hundred thousand persons availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, and one cannot help wonder- 
ing what they thought of the spectacle which greeted 
them on Flushing Meadows. The Chicago World’s Fair 
of a few years ago was the first large scale enterprise 
of this sort to use definitely “modern” architecture and 
decoration; when the plans were first published for the 
New York Fair, Mr. Lewis Mumford pointed out that 
the plan for the Fair was neither satisfactorily modern 
nor yet thoroughly classical. Certainly the New York 
Fair has gone “modern” even more completely than its 
Chicago predecessor. From what has so far been con- 
structed, it is a little difficult to tell what the result will 
be. In any case, we can be sure of a great spectacle, but 
one may be permitted to doubt whether any more genu- 
ine appreciation of what the word “modern” really means 
has been achieved by New York architects. 

After all, there are only three reasons for the ex- 
istence of a modern style, and all three arise from the 
fact that the architecture of the nineteenth century in 
general possessed very little vitality—so little that it 
had to seek all its models in the past and the architect 
became an adapter of old themes and old ideas to new 
purposes and new functions rather than a creator of 
designs for the new purposes and the new functions 
as they arose. First of all, and most importan*, is this 
very question of “functionalism.” Ideally a _ building 
should be planned to fit perfectly the purposes for which 
it is being built, and in addition to this its external ap- 
pearance should bear some relation to its purpose. In 
other words, a house should not only be conceived as the 
most convenient possible structure for the dwelling 
needs of its inhabitants, but it should also look like a 
house and not like a railroad station. The second rea- 
son for the development of the new style is that the 
whole contemporary technique of construction has in 
many ways changed radically from the old technique. 
This, of course, is particularly true of larger building 
enterprises such as factories, office buildings, hospitals, 
etc., where the steel-skeleton form of construction makes 
any stylistic reminiscence of the past seem silly. There 
was, then, the necessity to build out of contemporary 
materials. There was finally a necessity to find for the 
architect some reasonable and decent method of self- 
expression as contrasted with the mere adaptation and 
copying of older design and detail. 

All of these fundamental reasons are what give the 
modern movement in architecture such strength as it 
has. Unfortunately, these reasons have been very little 
understood by the architectural fraternity itself, which 
has almost universally conceived of the new architec- 
ture in terms of “just another style.” Thus I have often 
heard in New York architects’ offices the phrase, “World’s 
Fair style,” as applied to what is required in the New 
York Fair, rather than any reference to simply approach- 
ing a problem, with a sigh of relief, from the point of 
view expressed above. This attitude toward modern ar- 
chitecture—of considering it merely one more stylistic 
bag of tricks—attacks with dry rot the very reason 
for its existence. 

Thus it is not completely foolish to feel that both 
the Chicago World’s Fair and the New York World’s 
Fair will have rendered a considerable disservice to the 
movement for a sound modern architecture by making 
everything which is not traditional seem outré and re- 
pulsive, and by equating a modern functional approach 
to architectural problems with the bombast and theatri- 
cality which quite naturally characterize the buildings 
intended for so purely commercial and advertising a 
purpose as a world’s fair. Harry Lorin BINSSsE 


THEATRE 


THE TWO BOUQUETS. The two bouquets at the Wind- 
sor are really two rose jars, filled with petals whose 
delicate perfume permeates the theatre and carries the 
spectator back to Victorian days, if he is old enough to 
remember them. If he is not, the operetta shows him 
what they were, and gives him a delightful change from 
the jazz and swing music which are very well in them- 
selves but which have an increasing tendency to surfeit 
some of us. 

The Two Bouquets was a brilliant success in London. 
It ran there over a year; and Marc Connelly, seeing the 
British production and falling in love with it, has pro- 
duced it here in New York with much beauty and effec- 
tiveness. To me, its greatest appeal is to the eye. Noth- 
ing lovelier than its setting and costuming has been seen 
on the stage in recent years, and the tableaux into which 
large or small groups of players fall every few minutes 
are breath-takingly enchanting to look upon. Also the 
direction is fine and the acting of the company is admir- 
able throughout. It seems greedy to demand a real plot 
in addition to all this, and far be it from me to do so. 
There is a nice little thread of story which should be 
enough for any reasonable person. 

We are shown the Gill family—father, mother, daugh- 
ter Kate, son Edward and niece Laura—living at Twick- 
enham on the Thames with their garden sloping to the 
river’s edge. It takes one a little time to suppress the 
impulse to stroll through that garden and down to the 
bank of the stream, but when one has done so one realizes 
that Kate and Laura are in trouble. Their two suitors, 
Albert and Julian, have entrusted two bouquets to Ed- 
ward, who is to hand the pink one to his sister Kate and 
the blue one to his cousin Laura. Each bouquet contains 
a card with a proposal of marriage written on it, and 
Edward, having drunk several glasses of champagne in 
the interval, gives the pink bouquet to Laura and the 
blue one to Kate. 

Though both young men have been paying their atten- 
tion to the two girls for a long time this mistake hope- 
lessly confuses Victorian minds. Each girl tearfully and 
resignedly accepts the wrong young man, though she 
loves the other, and all four lovers proceed to be un- 
happy in true Victorian fashion. The girls languish and 
the young men sigh; but they also sing and dance fre- 
quently and the audience watches them with deep con- 
tentment. In short, in this stressful period, The Two 
Bouquets is really, for theatre-goers, a combination of 
rest-cure, sun-bath and heart massage. No one should 
miss it, and almost every one who goes to see the show 
will enjoy it. 

The acting honors of the evening go to Kate and 
Laura—Marcy Wescott and Patricia Morison—who are 
really very kind to act at all in addition to being as eye- 
filling as they are in their superb costumes. Edward and 
his bride—Lester French and Gabrielle Brune—act a bit 
too much—as if, having been brought over from the 
British production, they feel under obligation to carry 
the American one. But high spirits are usually pardon- 
able; and perhaps the gloom of the unhappy lovers calls 
for an underlining of such gayety as the playwrights 
furnish. 

The playwrights, by the way, are a brother and sister, 
Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon, who, in the words of the 
little boy’s story, “thought of something they could do 
pretty well and so they went and did it.” Doing it must 
have taken a good deal of courage. Who would have 
imagined that anything so fragile, so delicately artificial, 
so saturated with the atmosphere of the 1870’s would 
have enchanted the public of today? Every now and 
then theatre-goers amaze authors and producers—some- 
times very pleasantly, as in this instance. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE TOY WIFE. If the title of this film, which used to 
be called Froufrou, is meant to conjure up memories of 
A Doll’s House, it had better remain its pastry-sounding 
self. However, if it fails to follow through with a thesis 
on marriage, it is still a versatile production, combining 
mellow sentiment with tragic action, played to the hilt 
by an excellent cast and knit into a cumulatively appeal- 
ing film by Director Richard Thorpe. New Orleans in a 
swashbuckling era is recreated to provide a handsomely 
costumed background for the career-story of a light- 
headed lady who marries an earnest young lawyer and 
is speedily overwhelmed by household responsibilities. 
When her efficient sister is called in to manage prosaic 
details, jealous suspicion drives the foolish wife to run 
off with a gambler. Years later, disillusioned and un- 
happy, she returns to the family bosom where all is for- 
given. Luise Rainer’s role is a shallower recasting of the 
Nora type, but she makes the characterization grow 
from coyness to a sense of tragedy with realism and re- 
straint. Melvyn Douglas and Robert Young surround her 
with virtue and villainy to emphasize her childish ignor- 
ance of both. The picture seems earmarked for popu- 
larity among adult fans. (MGM) 


JOSETTE. This is musical comedy made more than tol- 
erable by its lack of pretentions to spectacle and by the 
deftness of its youthful cast. It is summer entertainment 
and will result in relaxation rather than in reflection. 
Two brothers attempt to guide an errant father back to 
staid old age and are faced with an obstacle in the form 
of a night club singer. Mistaking an ex-choir member 
for the mercenary lady, the boys proceed to fall in love 
and complicate matters by their rivalry. The plot is of 
the lighter than air variety and Alan Dwan wisely makes 
no gestures towards bringing it down to earth. Its frol- 
icsome pace is checked here and there to introduce some 
tuneful music by Gordon and Revel which is pleasantly 
handled by Don Ameche and Simone Simon. Robert 
Young supplies the romantic competition and his own 
share of the quiet comedy, quiet as distinguished from 
the brand provided by Bert Lahr and Joan Davis. Mature 
audiences will find this thoughtlessly amusing. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


THREE COMRADES. Erich Maria Remarque’s story of 
three young soldiers and their post-war tragedies has 
been translated to the screen with more than desirable 
accuracy in spirit and incident. On the surface it is al- 
most lighthearted until the clouds gather thickly near 
the end, but its humor is plated with cynicism and it 
comes from the side of the mouth. One of the men falls 
in love with a girl condemned to early death by tuber- 
culosis and, ignorant of her illness, is urged into mar- 
riage by his friend. When invalidism overtakes her, the 
girl hastens her death by going against doctor’s orders. 
Robert Taylor and Margaret Sullavan carry the main 
thread of the plot, assisted by Robert Young and Guy 
Kibbee. There is an underlying tone of pessimism which 
colors the film with morbidity and despair and the hero- 
ine’s suicide is an exact index to the character’s outlook 
on life. Futility and joylessness link the grim Remarque 
to the grotesque fin de siécle. (MGM) 


LITTLE MISS THOROUGHBRED. A weak little story 
about an orphan who adopts a father provides a vehicle 
for yet another child actress of promise, Janet Chapman 
by name. One may soon have to record child stars by 
number if they continue to appear with recent regular- 
ity. Good stories are somewhat rarer, but this one is 
fairly well told. Ann Sheridan, John Litel and Frank 
McHugh do well with the older réles in a generally adult 
story. (Warner) Tuomas J. FrTzMorRIs 
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EVENTS 


SCENE I. Year 1938 A.D. Berlin. In the Chancelor’s 
office. Hitler, Goebbels, Rosenberg, Himmel, discussing 
plans to speed up the death of the Catholic Church. 
Unseen behind the chair of Hitler stands the ghost of 
Nero. Back of Goebbels, the shade of Julian the Apos- 
tate. Behind Rosenberg, the shade of Diocletian. Trajan 
close to Himmel. 


Rosenberg: The persecution is going along satisfactorily, 
Fuehrer. 

Hitler: Fine, fine. 

Himmel: It seems to me it is taking us a long time to 
destroy the Catholic Church. Five years ago we started 
the persecution and the Church is still alive. During that 
five years we have built a great army, a great navy, 
a new nation. If we can do all that, why is it taking 
us so long to kill this Church? 

Nero: (voice unheard by the conferees) You tell him, 
Diocletian. 

Diocletian: He wouldn’t believe me, but he'll find out 


why. 


Rosenberg: Don’t be puerile, Himmel. You expect a 
centuries-old Church to be throttled in five years. Be pa- 
tient. It may take twenty, thirty, even forty years to 
wipe it out altogether. But wipe it out we can and will. 
Trajan, Diocletian, Julian: Ha, ha, that’s what we 
thought. 

Nero: Ha, ha, that’s what I thought. 


Goebbels: How is the campaign against the Catholic 
schools functioning? 

Rosenberg: Splendidly, splendidly. We are intimidating 
the Catholic parents. They are withdrawing their chil- 
dren from the confessional schools. Soon the Church 
will begin to gasp and die. 

Nero: (whispering to Julian) How many times have 
you heard that before? 

Julian: I stopped counting centuries ago. 


Himmel: My secret police are arresting priests on the 
slightest pretext. We either order them not to preach 
any more or send them to concentration camps. 
Diocletian: (inaudibly) I used to send them to the lions, 
Himmel, and it didn’t do much good, did it? 

Trajan: I loaded the prisons with them, Himmel, and 
look what happened. 


Rosenberg: As the young generation is indoctrinated 
with my book, The Myth of the Twentieth Century, 
Christ will be driven out of Germany. 

Trajan: He'll return, Rosie. 

Diocletian: Long after you’re dead, Rosie, Christ will 
be back in Germany. 


Scene II. Year 2338 A.D. Future persecutors discussing 
plans to destroy the Catholic Church. Behind their chairs 
stand the ghosts of Hitler, Goebbels, Rosenberg, Himmel, 
Nero, Diocletian, Trajan, Julian the Apostate. 

First Future Persecutor: We are closing down the Catho- 
lic schools, arresting the priests. This will gradually kill 
the Church. 

Hitler, Goebbels, Himmel, Rosenberg: Ha, ha, that’s 
what we thought. 


Second Future Persecutor: Soon Christ will be driven 
from the country. 

Hitler: He'll return, young man, He’ll return. 
Goebbels, Himmel, Rosenberg, Nero, Diocletian, Trajan, 
Julian the Apostate: You can’t drive Him out, young 
man. He drove us out. THE PARADER 











